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Chicago Stock Yards before 1865. 


For 59 years the Chicago Union Stock Yards has led all other 
live stock markets in Receipts, Selling Talent, Competition 
in Buying, Prices and first-class Service to Shippers 
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Union Stock Yards, Chicago, opened Christmas, 1865. 


To get the Most Money for your Live Stock 
consign direct 
to 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO 


“The Live Stock Market of the World.” 
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A Section of Chicago Stock Yards Today. 








Chicago Leads All Markets 
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Greatest of All Markets 


This year there have been received 
and sold on the Chicago market ap. 
proximately 18,000,000 animals for 
more that half a billion dollars, ag 
against 18,501,090 animals last year for 


| $504,545,000, while in 1918 there were 
| received 17,779,000 animals in 309,136 


cars that sold for the stupendous sum 
of $904,715,000, or a daily average of 
over a thousand carloads, worth more 


| than -3,000 per carload, or over $3,000, 


000 worth of living property disposed 


| of on this market every business day 


of the year, with an actual delivery of 
the property for every dollar of sales, 


Since the Union Stock Yards of Chi- 
cago were opened for business, there 
have been received and sold within itg 
gates a grand total of 692,600,000 ani. 
mals for the inconceivable sum of $15, 
975,000,000, 


Elements of Supremacy 


The elements that have contributed 
most to this wonderful showing, by far 
the greatest of any market in the 
world, are an open public live stock 
market, with sales On day of arrival, 
for spot cash, with remittance on day 
of sale, together with Chicago’s favor- 
able geographical and commercial lo- 
cation and unrivaled transportation fa- 


| cilities, making it the natural trading 
| and manufacturing point between the 


densely populated consuming East on 
one hand and the vast producing West, 
Northwest and Southwest on the 
other. These are among the main ele- 
ments which have made Chicago su- 
preme as the live stock market and 
meat supply depot of the world. 


Chief Market Factors 


Over one hundred established com- 
mission concerns ‘sell live stock regu- 
larly on this market for thousands of 
non-resident patrons who constantly 
ship stock here from 22 states of the 
Union. Hundreds of buyers for the 
leading packers, numerous smaller lo- 
cal slaughtering concerns, Eastern 
slaughterers, outside Western slaugh- 
terers, exporters, feeder buyers and 
yard traders, all compete for the daily 
offerings. Chicago’s enormous volume 
of satisfied country patronage is the 
basis of her greatness as a live stock 
market. 


The Chicago Union Stock Yards is 
an open, free and public market. Any 
owner of live stock may sell it himself, 
or employ whomsoever he wishes to 
sell it for him, and any man with 
money may buy. ‘There are no other 
qualifications or restrictions. 


_A Disinterested Management 


The management of the market 
heither buys, sells nor kills live stock, 
and has no interest in prices. It sim- 
ply keeps a huge live stock hotel. It 
receives, unloads, counts, yards, feeds, 
waters, weighs, and delivers for 
slaughter or re-shipment, from 30,000 
to 150,000 or more four-footed guests 
daily, but takes no part in the tran& 
actions on the market. It is the one 
disinterested factor between buyers 


| and sellers, and constantly strives to 


encourage and assist both in the it 


| terest of the country patrons of the 


market, upon whose prosperity that of 
its own business depends. 


No market in the world can offer to 
shippers of live stock so many DOF 
such important inducements as are 
found at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards, which has been well named the 


| greatest live stock and meat supply 


depot of the world, and the greatest 


| and best of all markets. 
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THE CALF THAT 


SAW JESUS 


A Tale of a Manger at Bethlehem Two Thousand Years Ago 


the young herdsman, Black Maria, the 


0’ ALL the herd which troubled Simon, 


lean old cow, was the worst. A perverse 
spirit seemed to trouble her. Always she was 
wandering away from the others, to fling tail 


aloft and scamper away when followed. 


Nor 


did she scorn to use her wicked horns when 


cornered. 


A wicked old cow was Maria, and 


Simon poured out malediction, not only upon 


her but upon all of her tribe. 


After all, tho. Simon had a sneaking fondness 
for the gaunt old cow. Was she not the founda- 
tion of his father Jacob’s herd, and had she not 
given battle when wolves came sneaking ‘round 


the place? 


Were not her calves always strong 


and hardy, even if possessed of a devil, as was 


she who gave them birth? 


So Simon kept a 


watchful eye on the old cow, even when the 
seant herbiage had failed and needs must that 


they be manger fed. 


What Message Had the Stars for Simon? 


Now the coming of another little calf was 
near, and the young herdsman must mount. 
guard, For in addition to being an owner of 
herds and flocks, Jacob was keeper of the inn 
in Bethlehem. So out to the stable went Simon, 
to pause and look up into a sky brilliant with 
shining stars. As with many another lad thru- 


out the centuries, he won- 
dered what message they 
night have for him; then 
with blanket about his 
shoulders he passed in to 
lie down in an empty 
stall. But hardly had he 
passed to slumber until 
the low mooing of the cow 
had called him to a herds- 


® man’s ministrations. By 


the time the moon had 
risen high, Simon was 
fondling a little calf, eb- 
oy as its mother, which 
s00n was nuzzling her 
contentedly. 

Now came there knock- 
Ing at the stable door, and 
Simon hastened to unbar. 
It was old Jacob, holding 
alo’t a light and with him 
two strangers, man and 
maid. ‘“‘There is no room 

mM the inn, son,’’ said 
Jacob,‘nor in all of Beth- 
*lehom. Therefore I have 
brought these friends who 
ave traveled far, that 
they may stay with thee. 
Give them thy stall and 
lie thee down’ beside yon 
mother and her ealf. 
Soon, no doubt, thou canst 
tome to thy narrow bed.’’ 
hen, ushering them in, 
* turned away. And Si- 
mon, bashful and timid 
youth, stood in the pres- 
fhee of his cuests. 

‘oung was the woman 
ani beautiful, but her 
"Yes were troubled and 
oth With pain. Seanty 
ihe their covering, 

young Simon ten- 
ith 9g to be 
ty, 1 a smile. 
| *@ thank thee, young 


By Philip Kane 


friend,’’ said the maid, ‘‘sweet be thy dreams.”’ 
And Simon, straw covered, soon fell into fitful 
slumber. As the night wore on, he stirred un- 
easily, for it seemed as if the plaintive ery of 
the calf was calling him. Then, roused to the 
realization that instead it was the wail of a 
babe. Still slumber ridden he crouched to note 
that the eyes of the black cow, now soft and 
gentle, were turned to another stall. And then 
upon the night broke a pean of music, sweet 
and strange. As if expecting some visitor, he 
strode to the door and threw it wide. A light 
such as had never been seen in Bethlehem shone 
round about, and without were men of Simon’s 
own calling, tenders of their masters’ flocks. 
Passing within, they fell upon their knees be- 
fore the manger, wherein lay a tiny babe. Be- 
side it, covered with the blanket, the glory of 
the night reflected in her eyes, lay the woman 
who had come. 

‘“Glory to God in the Highest, On Earth, 
Peace.’’ Kneeling with those other humble ones, 
Simon was as one caught up into higher realms. 
‘“Mary,’’ and the name was a earess, ‘‘hearest 
thou the singing’’? ‘‘ Yea, Joseph,’’ the answer. 
Then came another company to pause before 
the open door, while above a star of wondrous 








brilliance shone to illumine the earth. ‘‘ Where 
is He that is born King of the Jews?’’ eried the 
leader, ‘‘for we have seen His star in the east 
and have come to worship Him?’’ Quickly he 
led his followers to the manger side. Closed 
now was the door, but still all the stable shone 
with radiance, while faint but clear came the 
angelic chorus, ‘‘Glory to God, On Earth, 
Peace.’’ Rich gifts bore they who had come and 
with benediction and supplication placed them 
upon the manger bed. Bright-eyed lay the 
Babe, a look of tenderness as that of the mother 
upon its face, while those gathered there found 
themselves repeating that celestial chorus that 
had stirred their hearts. 


A Soft Muzzle Touches Simon’s Neck 


As he knelt, Simon felt a soft muzzle touch 
his neck. Then, without stirring, his arm went 
up to encirele the shoulders of the black ealf. 
But the calf, perverse as all others of its tribe, 
pressed forward to stand looking down at that 
other new-born occupant of its stable-home. 
Wild was its eyes in the unearthly light, wabbly 
and uncertain its little limbs. Then as it stood 
above the Little One, a smile such as never had 
shone on human face before made even the 
radiance of the room grow dim. Slowly the lit- 
tle calf dropped its muzzle until tender tongue 
kissed the tiny hands. So 
after the first touch of a 
mother’s lips came the 
first kiss of affection to 
one who was named Jesus. 

Again it was summer, 
and Simon tended his 
father’s herds. Each night 
as he watched the stars, 
he thought of that won- 
drous time when all the 
earth was filled with glory 
and strange visitors -had 
come. But as time passed 
it seemed unreal, impos- 
sible, the one who had 
been named king of his 
own race but the creation 
of a disordered brain. 

‘““Give me a sign, oh 
Thou above,’’ he prayed, 
‘‘that I may know Thon 
didst send the King and 
that I dreamed it not. As 
he knelt, again as in that 
other time, a soft muzzle 
touched his neek, and he 


turned to see the black 
ealf standing as it had 
that other night. Doubt 


vanished as Simon threw 
his arms about the crea- 
ture’s neck, while in the 
distance it seemed as if 
once more the chorus, 
‘*Peace on Earth, to Men, 
Good Will,’’ came on the 
quiet air. And when he 
had arisen to go about his 
daily tasks, the calf, trot- 
ting contentedly at his 
heels, gave assurance to 
him that thru that subtle 
something which no man 
can portray, it, too, had 
a message from One who 
was Lord not only to all 
men, but to all the birds 
and beasts of the earth. 
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OC BURLEY is a splendid old gentleman, 

D a pill slinger who knows what he is sling- 

ing at, and a neighbor with a heart as 

big as a dishpan. He, is also as close-mouthed 

as a tongue-tied oyster, so last fall when I 

heard him talking to Cash out in the barn, I 
knew he must be stirred up strong. 

“‘By Godfrey, it’s too bad!’’ he eried. ‘‘Old 
Davey and his wife have lived there for fifty 
years, and now, when they can’t last much 
longer, to send them to the poor farm! A. C. 
would be ashamed of himself, if he had any 
shame. But he hasn’t, and he never had. Dol- 
lars and cents are his sentiments. I imagine 
his very soul is shaped like a dollar.’’ 

**Well,’’ Cash said, ‘‘providin’ he’s got one, 
I reckon it’s more the size and heft of a Canady 
five-cent piece.’’ 

Doe didn’t laugh. ‘‘Cash,’’ he said, ‘‘ between 
‘you and me, did you ever wonder what became 
of the money Davey’s father left him?’’ 

Cash said he had always heard that it was 
lost in poor investments. 

‘*Who invested it for Davey?’’ the doctor 
asked. 

ow Maia 

**Yes. All there was to it, as near as I can 
find out, A. C. told Davey that his money was 
gone and showed him some legal-looking papers 
to prove it.’’ 

*‘And Davey can’t read,’’ Cash added. 

“‘No. Then, a little later, A. C. lent him 
money and took a mortgage on his place. . . . 
It can’t be helped now, but, by Godfrey, it’s 
too bad.’’ And he went along. 

That night at supper Cash told us that A. C. 
had foreclosed on Davey’s place and in ninety 
days Davey and his wife were to be turned out 
and sent to the poor farm. Ma got up and 
turned the calendar leaves; then she spun 
‘round to us. 

‘*That’s on Christmas Day!’’ she cried. ‘‘ He 
wouldn’t turn them out on Christmas Day!’’ 

‘*By hokey!’’ Cash said; and then added: 
“T guess that won’t bother A. C. much.”’ 

This A. C.—A. C. Ranney—was the richest 
man in town, and he was about as popular as 
a spotted adder at a picnic. “He was so 


QUICK! CALL THE DOCTOR! 


The Author of the “Wiggins Bond Mystery”’ Spins Another Yarn 


By Merritt P. Allen 


heart was a soft-shelled egg. One day Bill and 
I were walking down street with Deacon Brown 
when we met A. C. He was tall, slim, stooped, 
and had a small, round Itead, so that he always 
reminded me of an old, bent finishing nail. , 

‘Good morning, sir,’’ the deacon said, stop- 
ping in front of him. 

‘‘Mornin’,’’ said A. C., in the kind of a rasp- 
ing voice you would expect from a nail. 

The deacon drew himself up and _ began, 
‘You are mindful of the mercies of Provi- 
dence, I trust?’’ 

‘‘Poor policy to trust anybody,’’ rasped 
A. C. ‘‘Make ’em sign a paper for your se- 
curity.’’ 

‘“*A. C. Ranney,’’ the deacon boomed, ‘‘the 
powers that be have been kind to you in many 
ways.”’ 

‘I never asked no favors.’’ 

‘‘Nor gave thanks for them, I dare say.’’ 

‘‘T won’t sign no subscription paper, if 
that’s what you’re leadin’ up to.’’ 

The deacon giared at him. ‘‘I ask you to 
sign nothing. But I ask you if it isn’t about 
time that, for once, you did as you would like 
to be done by?’’ 

‘‘T can’t do as I’d like to be done by,’’ the 
nail said. ‘‘I can’t give a million dollars to 
nobody.”’ 

The deacon rolled his eyes in horror. ‘‘Al- 
ways money!’’ he almost groaned. ‘‘Money! 
Everything is money with you. Do you still 
intend to send that helpless and poverty-strick- 
en old couple to the poor farm?”’ 

‘“Who? Davey and his wife? I ain’t send- 
in’ ’em nowhere. I don’t care what they do 
so long as they get out of my house before the 
ninety days is up.’’ 


‘‘Christmas Ain’t a Legal Holiday’’ 


‘‘Do you realize, sir, that the expiration of 
that allotted time falls on Christmas ?’’ 

‘‘Does?’’ A. C. figured to himself. ‘‘That’s 
so. But that won’t make any difference— 
Christmas ain’t a legal holiday.’’ 


‘Monster !’’ the deacon roared, his face red. 


ding up. ‘‘Is there not humanity enough ig 


your shriveled breast to be touched by the Die. 
ture of an aged couple being turned out of the 
home they have loved and occupied for half g 


century—turned out on Christmas Day, 
day when all mankind should be happy?” 


“Oh, well,’’ A. C. said, without batting aq 
eye-winker, ‘‘ business is business. A man’s got 


to look after his money.”’ 
“‘The Deacon Raised His Fist’? 


‘‘Money!’’ The deacon raised his fist, and 
I thought for a second he was going to hang 
A C . the — “M ~ 1?? 5 
. C. one in the eye. Money! 


The old man grinned. ‘‘It’s a pretty good, 
thing to have,’’ he chuckled. i 
The deacon looked him in-the eye. ‘‘It igg 


cursed thing to have, the way you come by it,# 
A. C. jumped as tho someone had turned 


hose on his back. ‘‘Eh?’’ he cried. ‘‘ What dg 


you mean by that? 
that?’’ 

“‘T mean that a common thief stands morg 
chance for forgiveness than you,’’ the deacog 
thundered, and marched on. 

Well, the weeks wore on and the case of 
Davey and his wife grew cheerful about as fast 
as a hen in the rain. The neighbors talked of 
buying the place for them, but the money 
eouldn’t be raised. The leaves fell from the 
big maples in Davey’s yard, but he didn’t 
gather them in a wheelbarrow and bank the 
house as he had always done. On sunny days, 
when the crickets sang, he and his wife would 
sit close together on the little back porch, look« 
ing ’way off at nothing, and one day when it 
rained, I saw him stumbling about his orchard, 
taking hold of the cold, wet branches, and talke 
ing to himself as tho shaking hands with the 
old trees and saying good-bye. Every one who 
passed had a lump in his throat, except A .C. 

But one night A. C. had a lump in his stome 
ach, and ealled Doe Burley. It wasn’t very 
serious, tho he was pretty well scared, as meal 
people usually are when they are sick. 

‘‘The dear old gentleman ain’t goin’ to leavé 


What do you mean by 








tight that his eyelids squeaked when he 
winked, and for the past forty years he 
had done nothing but lend money to poor 
people and then take their places on the 
mortgages. 


Davey’s Case Was Different 


That was what he was going to do to 
old Davey Wade and his wife, and the 
neighbors were up in arms about it. 
Davey’s case was a little different from 
those of the others that A. C. had been 
squeezing out, for Davey was a sort of 
a ward of his. Not that Davey was real- 
ly foolish, for he wasn’t, but he was 
queer, had never learned to read or write 
and knew about as much of business as 
a fish does of hay fever. So when his 
father came to die, years before, he had 
asked A. C., who wasn’t so well known 
then, to keep an eye out for Davey and 
his wife (she was the same style as her 
husband), and help them invest their 
few thousand dollars. 

A. C. did, and they lost every cent of 
it. In the smash they would have lost 
their home, too, if he hadn’t lent them 
money and taken a mortgage on the 
place. They had never been able to pay 
that mortgage, and during the past ten 
years, because they were old and unable 
» to work much, the interest on it had 
crept up and up and up, until now it was 
all the place was worth, and A. C. was 
going to foreclose and send them to the 
poor farm—on Christmas Day. 

We all talked the situation over a con- 
Siderable lot, and every one agreed that 
4 pmething ought to be done about it, 
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at what? Alongside A. C.’s, Pharaoh’s 


“While we were eating brealfast, the doctor danced into the room.” 
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ts this trip, is he, Doe??? Cash asked, two or 
three days later. 
“Oh, no,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘He will pres- 
the @ ently be good as new.”’ 
ays, @ “He'll be like new,’’ Cash corrected. ‘‘It 
mud ain't good taste to use the word ‘good’ in con- 
ook« @ nection with him.’’ 
nit® Doc smiled. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, ‘‘I 
ard, @ believe that public opinion is getting under his 
alke @ hide at last.’’ 
the “Shucks!’’ Cash sniffed. 
who @ what folks think about him.’’ 
Je “Perhaps he doesn’t. But during his illness 
ome he was mighty uneasy in his mind.’’ 
ery “Crazy lik e?”? 
\eall “Yes. The first night he was somewhat de- 
lirious, and Davey and Davey’s money—tho 
ave ME he hasn’t any money—seemed uppermost in 
his mind.”’ 
“What’d he say ?’’ 

pou have heard of professional ethies, Cas- 
ius? 

“That’s the long-winded name for the reason 
a doctor can’t repeat what he hears in a sick 
Toom,’’ 

“Yes. And I must apply it in this ease.” 

When he was gone, I said to Bill: ‘What 
do you suppose he meant by that?’’ 


Bill Rattles Out Big Words 


Bill was going to read one of Daniel Web- 
sler’s speeches in school the next F riday after- 
hoon, and his head was so full of big words 
that they rattled out every time he opened his 
mouth, 

“Judging by the conversation,’’ he said, ‘ 
tems permissible to admit, aye, even pia 






‘“‘He don’t care 





to Proclaim is 
“Bubkey toot !’’ I told him. ‘‘Come off your 
Perch,”” 


Your slang is agonizing.’ 
‘Act human or I'll sl you one that’ll 
Fattle your rivets.’’ 
“A pig’s necktie you will!’ 
at was more normal, so I asked, ‘‘ What 
you suppose A. C. said when he was out 
is head ?”’ 
‘Something about Davey’s money 
Wh he hasn’t any money.’ 
_ Says so?’’ 
Y, you elegant ivory dome, do people 
He are money go to the poor farm ?’’ 
i hes wie his shoulders. ‘“There is mys- 
legs he said, ‘‘mystery and dark in- 
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,* was right, and, tho we itched to unravel 
e Ree doomed to have very little to do 





“As he came around the second time, A. C. dove for the door.” 


The days rolled along, and you never saw 
anyone want Christmas more than we didn’t. 
To hear us talk, you aould have thought Santa 
Claus was a hangman. Presents and a big din- 
ner didn’t count alongside of what was going 
to happen to Davey and his wife that day: A. 
C. was out again, but he didn’t look well, tho 
Doe said he was all right physically. He said 
that word ‘‘physically’’ as tho A. C. might be 
on the blink in some other way that he didn’t 
care to mention. The old man went about in 
his long overcoat and brown knitted muffler, 
trying to pass the time of day with people he 
met, and getting only a nod or a stare colder 
than the north wind. A blind man with his 
head under a feather bed down cellar at mid- 
night in the dark of the moon could have plain- 
ly seen that every one despised the old sinner. 
And A. C. looked worried. 

As the time drew near, several people tried 
to persuade him to be easy on Davey, but it 
was no use. ‘fA man’s got to look after his 
money,’’ he said. ‘‘Business is business. The 
law must take its course, and the foreclosure 
papers are already in the hands of the sheriff.’’ 

““That’s true,’’? Mel Tobin said, forgetting his 
self-importance for once. ‘‘I’ve got the papers 
and they’re to be served December 25th. Gosh 
all fish-hooks! What’ll I do? I can never look 
another civilized human in the face ag’in if I 
turn them old folks out—and on Christmas, 
too. Of course, I’m only an instru-ment, an 
officer of the law performin’ his sworn and 
rightful duty, but, gosh all fish-hooks; Why, 
I’d rather face a desper-ate criminal—and I’ve 
seen my share of ’em, too—than this job. What 
am I goin’ to do?”’ 


Serve the Papers as Late as Possible 


After a deep seaful of talking all over town, 
it was decided that the most he could do would 
be not to serve the papers until late Christmas 
afternoon, and before then every one would 
turn in and give the old couple such a dinner 
and tree as they never dreamed of. The din- 
ner would be cooked next door and carried 
over hot, and while they were eating, the tree 
would be set up in the front room. Later, in 
some way, tho no one seemed to know just 
how, they would be bundled into a ear and 
driven to the poor farm, with their presents 
piled around them. That part of the deal we 
didn’t like to think about. 

But Christmas is Christmas, and no matter 
what happens, there must be a tree and exer- 
eises at the church for the children. Bunk! 
As tho there was a kid in seven counties (ex- 
cept that sissy Rupert Brown) who didn’t hate 





to drill and sing and speak pieces every day 
for two weeks, and trim the church and untrim 
it and retrim it and trim it over until every 
old fossil has had their say about it, and in the 
end it is the way it was in the first place. 

One thing Bill and I had to do was to be 
candle-bearers. A piece of the program was to 
have the stage dark, then up the back stairs 
and down thru the choir would come Bill and 
me, dressed in white nightshirt affairs and ear- 
rying over our heads two whopping big can- 
dles. Some girls would follow us down from 
the choir and sing a sone about stars and 
lights and Christmas nights, while the organ 
played and the candle grease dripped on our 
heads. The idea was that tne candle light and 
soft music would be pretty nifty. I'll tell the 
cock-eved world that, as it turned out, another 
aet was to be the cat’s whiskers. 

That evening when we got to the church, 
Rupert Brown’s fox terrier, Zip, was outside, 
shivering, and I let him into the vestry. I al- 
wavs liked that dog a good deal better than, I 
did Rupert. He was more agreeable. So I let 
him in where it was warm, and he eurled up 
in the back room out of sight, as tho he knew 
he would be put out if he was found. Things 
went off pretty smoothly, and it came about 
time for Bill and me to break into the limelight 
—or candle light. Lucey Belle Collins, who was 
sort of assistant ringmaster, went downstairs 
with us to help us into our togs, and when we 
were pinned in, she handed us the big candles, 
lighted. But the train on my nightshirt was 
too long, and she went back to her coat for a 
pin. We stood there waiting at the foot of the 
back stairs when, as innocent as Mary’s lamb, 
T held my eandle down like a stick—and put 
it squarely on Zip’s back. I had forgotten all 
about the dog, but that didn’t help him any; 
he was blistered. 


“‘Greased Lightning on Skates’?’ 


He lit out for the outside door, but when 
about half way across the vestry, stepped and 
began spinning ’round and snapping at the 
burning spot. He was naturally quick mo- 
tioned, and just then he was greased lightning 
on skates. The way he snapped and whirled 
would have made a top dizzy. Lucey Belle was 
always sort of nervous, and when she saw that 
dog and heard his teeth click, she let out one 
whoop, ‘‘Mad dog!’’ climbed a chair, and 
swinging another chair around her head, she 
heaved it at Zip. ‘‘Mad dog! Help! Help!’’ 
And she had a good voice. 

Probably Zip felt that he wasn’t needed 
there, so he shot up the back stairs to take part 
in the exercises. Lucey Belle’s voice got there 
first, and when he sailed over the choir rail 
and lit on the platform, whirled, snapped at 
the burn, and started down the aisle, there 
seemed to be a pretty general opinion that he 
was a genuine rip-raving mad dog. 

Bill and I vot to the top of the stairs in time 
to see poor old Zip hike down the aisle, dodging 
hymn books, caps, overshoes and every other 
throwable thing. Suffering cats! There was 
some excitement. We couldn’t have made our- 
selves heard if we had tried to explain things, 
You would have been surprised to see how lim- 
ber people were of a sudden; old ladies hopped 
upon the seats, men perched on the window 
sills, and Deacon Brown, who had charge of 
the exercises, dove from the platform and hid 
behind the tree, flat on his stomach, his feet 
sticking out one side and his head the other. 
Oh, boy! 

Up one aisle and down the other went Zip. 
As he came around the second time, A. C., who 
sat in a back seat, dove for the door. He threw 
it open and took one step down when Zip, see- 
ing a way out, shot after him, hit him in the 
back of the legs, and together they went yelling 
and yelping down the stairs. The outside door 
was open a crack, and Zip got away, but A. C. 
was wedged head first into the umbrella rack 
standing by the door. 

He lay perfectly still and white, but he 
breathed, and after he had been carried to the 
vestry and laid on a settee, he opened his eyes, 

*“Doe,’’ he whispered, for Doc Burley hap- 
pened to be there, ‘‘that dog bit me,’’ and he 
held up his right (Concluded on page 23) 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


The Gray Goose Starts Out on Its Cruise Thru England 


first loud crack of dawn and, after our 

standard English breakfast, the Old Gray 
Goose was honking out of The City of Ten Mil- 
lion Chimneys just as the dawn, vegetable ped- 
dlers and milkmen were creeping into town. 

Doctor Bereman, of South Dakota; ‘‘Dean”’ 
Hopkins, of Wisconsin; Tom Wheeler, of In- 
diana, and I were the four Americans; the 
legal breakfast in England is cold toast, mar- 
malade and tea; the Old Gray Goose was our 
English-tailored flivver, and the be-chimneyed 
city was London-town. The morning was a 
rainy June day, not pleasant at all, and it 
made me understand why Browning wrote, 
**Oh, to be in England now that April’s there,’’ 
instead of selecting June to rhapsodize about. 
The Gray Goose was honking because the Brit- 
ish variety of the Ninety-Dollar Wonder is 
always equipped with a big bulb honker instead 
of the electric office buzzers that are soldered 
onto our American edition of the famous 
tin ear. 

After nearly a week in London, we had let 
the rest of the editorial party go their several 
Ways, Visiting around among the museums and 
historical places of the grand old city, making 
short daily sallies out to nearby farms and cit- 
jes and back again at night, seeing rural Eng- 
land from the windows of the fast little toy 
trains, invading Scotland, or leaving Merrie 
England entirely for continental Europe and 
whatever they could find elsewhere. 


Tt four Yankee editors were up with the 


Following the Inviting By-Ways 


Four of us had tired of the highways of 
English travel and decided to follow the invit- 
ing by-ways for a week in our fog-colored jit- 
ney, which had promptly been named the Gray 
Goose. We paid sixty-two pounds for the car 
and hoped that the price would not lose much 
weight before we should return a week later. 
The complications of the left-handed traffic 
are so terrifying that we insured the old un- 
covered wagon against accident and felt certain 
that we would get our money back soon enough 
—either in accident insurance on the Gray 
Goose, or in life insurance on cach other. The 
faet that I was appointed the driver, without 
even my own dissenting voice, forestalled that 
possibility, however, for we kept safely on the 
left side of the road, and our only aecident was 
the fact that we made it at all. 

We headed for the southern shires of Eng- 
land, the home of the Southdown sheep. We 
had always understood from the time when we 
first knew a sheep from a goat, that the shires 
of Sussex and Hampshire were covered with 
Southdown sheep. To imagine the hills of the 
southern shires was to imagine flocks of mutton 
herded on every hill. But, whatever they may 
once have been, those chalky hills now are as 
full of sheep as Wyoming and New Mexico are 
full of Indians—they used to be there, but, ex- 
cept in a few isolated cases, they are there now 
oniy in tradition. This may sound like telling 
the small boy there is ne Santa Claus, but we 
drove for eighty miles in a southerly direetion 
from London before we sighted our first flock 
of sheep. 

There is not the mutton consumed in Eng- 
land that there was in former years. Many a 
lament we heard from the real Britisher, who 
deplored the passing of the mutton sheep and 
longed for the chop of the good old days. Why 
this change has come about, no one is totally 
sure; it seems to be for the same reason that 
brown eggs are eaten in Boston and white ones 
in Chicago. 

It was the haying season. In one field there 
were fourteen men building one stack of hay. 
Three buck rakes, or hay sweeps, much as we 
have here in America, were bringing the hay 
up to a stacker, an endless belt carrier affair 
operating on the same principle as an extension 
feed on a corn sheller, or like an old-fashioned 
straw carrier from a threshing machine before 
the blower came into use. Four men were 


By Francis A. Flood 


pitching the hay into a hopper which led to 
this carrier, and there were five mer. on the 
stack. A one-horse ‘‘horse power’’ propelled 
this hay carrier thru a connection of tumble- 
rods. The one man on a rake, and the foreman, 
completed the hay making complement of four- 


teen men and six horses building one stack 
of hay. 
It was an excellent field of alsike clover, 


vetch and rye grass, making about two tons to 
the acre. In hay of this kind, the foreman said 
that his crew of fourteen men would put up 
about twenty-five or thirty tons per day. When 
they finished a stack, however, they left a per- 
fect job. I think the finest finished stacks of 
hay that I have ever seen stood on those Eng- 
lish hillsides. 

These men were paid 28 shillings, about 
$6.50, for a week of fifty-two hours, and they 
were required to board themselves. Overtime 
was paid for at the rate of 8 pence, or about 17 
cents, per hour, Most of these hands were the 
young unmarried men of the nearby villages, 
who constitute almost all of the farm labor, 
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The Grey Goose in Front of Ely Cathedral. 


The prevailing rotations used on some of the 
farms around there which appeared to be rep- 
resentative of the southern shires in general, 
included the hay crops, wheat, and rye or bar- 
ley, and roots, Swedish turnips. Winter veteh 
will be seeded down after an oats crop is re- 
moved. It will be pastured by sheep during 
the summer, and, incidentally, fertilized. Then 
it will be put in roots and then in grass, fol- 
lowed by wheat or barley. The problem of the 
English farmer is to keep putting something 
back into his soil and not to content himself 
with merely seeing how much he ean take away. 

The main difficulty with English farming as 
a profitable business undertaking at present 
seems to be the taxes. Unbelievable tales of 
excessive taxes were told us by the owners and 
renters of prosperous looking farms, who ex- 
plained that the high rates were forcing many 
of the ancient landed citizenry to sell their 
farms—and that at a_sacrifice—beeause of 
their inability to pay the tax from the rent or 
cirect proceeds of the land itself. 


———— 





The country, almost strictly agricultural gg 
it is, appears prosperous, and everything jg 
neat and tidy and as picturesque as a painting 
The doctor remarked that if one wanted to take 
a beautiful picture of rural England, he eoulg 
blindfold himself, walk out into any field and 
point his camera in any direction and snap it, 

We stopped at Brighton Beach, the Atlantig 
City of England—or, rather, it would be mop 
to the point to say that Atlantic City igs the 
Brighton of America—and did a few minnteg 
on the board walk, feeling quite at home among 
the American residents of that famous beach, 
We made the trip to Winchester our first day 
out—Winchester, where so many of our owg 
soldiers were quartered with soldiers of nearly 
every allied army during the great war. 

A great event was on at Winchester, a cricket) 
match between Eton and Winchester. Thegg 
cricket games are long-drawn-out, two-day at 
fairs, and the score was two or three hundred t 
a half-dozen in favor of some side at the end of 
the first day. We heard no cheering and say 
less excitement than there is in the morning 


batting practice of a Boy Scout team. The only§ 


thing the cricket game meant to us was that 
every hotel in town was filled by the time we 
reached Winchester, even the famous old House 
of God Begot. We stopped at the sign of the 
Ball and Ring, a typical old tavern of the Tale 
of a Wayside Inn type. 

Mine host and his wife and daughter, with 
their huge angora cats and their mugs of al 
and their quaint old tales of English lore, ey 
tertained us until finally the doctor and I erept 
up the stairs to our little bedroom under the 
eaves, with the candles in our hands. We put 
our ‘‘boots’’ outside the door for the maid t9 
‘‘elean’’ and slept that night on big feather 
down bolsters, dreaming of English puddings 
and Canterbury Tales. 


Have Quite Forgiven Cromwell 


In 164 A. D., a Wessex chureh had been built 
upon the site of the cathedral at Winchester, 
and the next morning we visited that grand 
old building and sat on a bench that has beea 
supporting the monks, and tourists, for over 
nine hundred years. The old cathedral hat 
been shelled by Cromwell, but he is quite for 
given for-it now by the town residents. The 
remains of local celebrities of the days of Co 
lumbus and Queen Elizabeth are buried around 
the churchyard. On one weather-beaten lime 
stone slab we read the following inseription: 

“In memory of Thomas Thatcher, a Grem# 
dier in the North Reg’t of Hants Militia, who 
died of a violent fever contracted by drinking 
Small Beer when hot the 12th of May, 1166 
Aged 26 years.”’ 

And beneath it this bit of verse: 

“Here lies in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beet. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall 3 
And when yere hot drink Strong or none at all.” . 
And then the officers of the garrison addét 

the following bit of sentiment upon the restore 
slab in 1780: 
Whether he died by Musket or by Pot.” 
“An honest Soldier never is forgot, 


A slab in the churchyard in Arundel read: 


“All you that pass this way along, 
Think how sudden I was gone. 
30d doth not always warning give; 
Therefore, be careful how you live.” 


As one who has gained many a thrill in 0 
tling a black bass from one of Minnesota’s lak@ 
or in snaring a canny trout from his rocky 
in a dashing mountain stream, T register 
thrill in resting for a moment upon the ¢ 
wooden bench where Izaak Walton sat Wa 
writing his ‘‘Compleat Anglar,’’ three hund® 
years ago. 

We did not ghoulishly and foolishly sp@ 
our time searching about the old churehy@ 
for tombstone inscriptions, however, for 
happened to be a few that were particu’ 
pointed out to us. (Concluded on page ™ 
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ral ag 66 ELL, that’s did,’’ I remarks to the 

; W boys as I finished rolling up a hide 

offen a ealf. ‘‘Maybe you kids will 

ta couple of dollars for it, so the, business 

won't be a total loss.’’ After which I hitched 
grope on the careass and drove off, 

But that was the easiest part of it all. There 
was Bill and his younger brother Sam stand- 
jng gazing at that hide like it was the ashes of 
a burned house. Them kids was desolate, I’ll 
gay. You see, they had counted on the sale of 
that calf to give them Christmas spendin’ mon- 

. Too much corn or sumpin’ in the corn 
made ‘‘Tip’’ sick and ’fore me or the boss 
euld get into action with the liniment, Tip 
he ups and dies, 


Tip Was Worth About Sixty-Five Bucks 


What made me feel the worst was the fact 
that I was in on their secret. Them two kids 
had it all figured out that Tip was worth about 
sixty-five bucks, and they had a surprise for 
Mis’ James, the boss’s wife. They was going 
to buy her one of them electric cleaners and 
y had contracted with Gus Thomas, the store- 
keeper, and he had or- 





and dies from over-eatin’, which ,is the first 
time I ever heard of such a thing happenin’. 
Calves is most generally pretty tough cus- 
tomers. 

The more I thought of those two kids, the 
worse I felt, and that night When things was 
blue as indigo at the supper table, I winks at 
Bill and tells him I got something to tell him 
on the quiet. So when the Mrs. was washing 
up the dishes and the boss was reading the 
paper, I calls the boys off to one side and tells 
them my scheme. 

‘*Boys,’’ says I, ‘‘d’ya ever hear of turtle 
huntin’?”’ 

‘*Yep,’’ says Bill. 
most of the time.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ says I, ‘why don’t you and Sam 
start? They’s money in it, and I know that 
down the erick they’s a heap of good ol’ timers 
that ought to make.a barrel of soup. Now, my 
scheme is that the three of us begin operations, 
and if we can ketch some in the next few days, 
I think I know a fellow in town who will buy 
“em and there ought to be enough in it so that 
ver worries ought to be over.’’ 


‘Pee Silver does that 


MA GETS A CLEANER FOR CHRISTMAS ~ 


What Happened When the Calf Up and Died—and With Hides Low at That 


rather than have a hoss down, so we ties up the 
ol’ bays and starts across, me looking wise for 
a rabbit and the kids kinda in a rush. 

The first thing that I noticed was that smoke 
was comin’ out of the cabin, and that was un- 
usual, ’eause no one ever lived there, but, 
thinks I, perhaps it’s some hunters who got 
cold and decided to stop and warm up. But I 
tells the boys to take it easy ’cause it was so 
unusual. So I tells Bill for him and Sam to go 
ahead and kinda investigate what’s up and | 
will see if a rabbit can’t be located. fo them 
kids goes on, and me into the timber, kinda 
waitin’. 

Things Wasn’t Like They Should Be 


Pretty soon here comes Sam—that’s the 
youngest one—leggin’ it to beat the cars after 
me, and seared as a cat with a dog on the trail. 
I could see he was bawlin’, too, and when I 
gets him calmed down, he blubbers that Bill’s 
got caught and he got away, and he wants me 
to get Bill away. Things wasn’t like they 
should be, I see at once. But it only took a 
minute for Sam to tell me that just as he and 

Bill came up, here was 





me we dered it. So I knew 
House the two bucks for the 
of them hide wasn’t goin’ to 
> Tales satisfy Gus much when 
it come to payin’ the 
, with @ bill. 
of ale Here it was just ten 
re, em days till the big day. 
{ crept Bill and Sam was sure 
er the@™ out of luck, I’ll say. 
Ve put I knew there wasn’t 
aid to any use to ask the boss ! 


tohelp them. He was 
bout as hard up as if 
he just came out of the 
por farm. Year be- 
fore he had a fair crop 
and didn’t get any- 
thing for it much, but 
he was open-minded 
and had used some of 
his cash to install the 
lightin’ plant. He fig- 
} gered that with fair 
Inek durin’ the past 
season that he could 
fix things up a bit 
more this year. But 
luck was ag’in him, I 
knew. We had a dan- 
dy crop of oats and a 
lot of corn on the bot- 
toms. We got all of 
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“The 








rough-necks sees the ol’ musket, too, and up goes their mitts.” 


a couple of tough look- 
ine fellows easin’ the 
barrel of turtles down 
to the river. They had 
a hand sled, says Sam, 
and was goin’ to haul 
off the loot. Bill, it 
seems, had started to 
protest, and one of the 
guys grabs Bill, and, 
with a curse, he wal- 
lops him on the head, 
and that was enough 
for Sam—he run, 

I was mad _ elean 
thru. I ain’t much of 
a scrapper, but I says, 
‘“We’ll sure fix them 
guys,’’ and remember- 
in’ the shotgun, I 
says, ‘‘Sam, we’re go- 
in’ to get them fel- 
lers.’’? So away I goes 
over to the cabin, but 
pickin’ a roundabout 
way. I was supposed 
to have an interest in 
them turtles, and I 
wasn’t goin’ to lose 
my share, besides let- 
tin’ Bill and Sam suf- 
fer another loss. 

Well, just as I steps 








the Wheat cut and was 

stacking it when one of them floods hit us. 
Well, to make things brief, the wheat turned 
out good and the Boss had plenty to pay the 
interest on the loan for the season, but them 
oats, when that rain hit the place, started to 
addeigs *vim down the draw, and by the time we res- 
estore ued the bundles out of the fence where they 


stopped, they was so black we had to use them 
” or feed, 





Corn Drowned Without a Struggle 


4 -— the corn! Gosh, it just drowned without 
. tuggle. One day we thought the prospects 
% good, and a week later there was only about 
n acres that was fit to work on. When we 
pn it, they was about five hundred bushel 
hey was hardly seed. Things looked like 
| and 8 Winter, But the boss wasn’t a quitter, 
“0 had decided that just as soon as they 
. — enough we would cut a lot of logs in 
fm er and try to make expenses by selling 
by boss was a square shooter, too, and "cause 
‘ ited to help the kids, who was fifteen 
uirteen each, he had given them the calf 
oh causin’ us trouble, and they was to get. 

it ought when it was sold. Then, just as 


ead: 


Was gettin’ to a fair stage, the darn thing up 


Well, that hit ’em both, and them kids went 
to bed happy. So did I, and early next morn- 
ing I rigged up the stuff necessary to get those 
turtles. I fixed it with the boss so I could go 
down to the woods and start them off. We got 
half a dozen the first day, and when the prob- 
lem comes to store them so they would stay 
alive till we took ’em to town, I happens to 
think of the old log cabin down by the river, 
where we could rig up a barrel in the cellar 
and hold our eatch. 

Business in the soup stock was good all week. 
We decided to haul the catch to town on Thurs- 
day. Christmas was on Tuesday, and that 
would give us a chance to sell out, and the boys 
could make the purchase for the Mrs. 

The cabin was a mile from the house, but 
enough snow had fallen so we figgered we 
could load our barrel of turtles on a sled and 
pull ’em in. Wednesday, I went with the boys 
down to the river to inspect the load, and I 
thought maybe I could get a rabbit on the way, 
so I put the old No. 10 shotgun in the sled box 
and off we goes. 

The cabin is on a little raise up from the 
river, and we had to cross a slough to get to it. 
’Cause the team wasn’t sharp, I decided it 
was better to walk over and inspect the mess 


out from behind a 
tree and hollers ‘‘hands up,’’ those scoundrels 
was busy tying that barrel on the sled. Bill, 
who was still there, was bellering like a steer, 
but when he sees me he cuts for the place where 
I was, right in line with the gun. 

‘‘Get out of range!’’ I hollers. ‘‘ Cause if 
them cusses don’t hoist their mitts darn quick, 
they’s goin’ to git a taste of buck-shot.’’ 


Up Goes the Mitts Unanimously 


It was then that Bill sees the gun, and you 
should have seen him duck. Also the rougb- 
necks sees the ol’ musket, too, and up goes the 
mitts unanimously. 

‘‘Where yuh goin’ with them air turtles?’’ 
says I, hard like, as I steps up to them. Say, 
you should have heard the cussin’ I got. That 
made me mad all thru, and the more they 
cussed, the madder I gets. They sure was a 
mean lookin’ pair. 

‘‘Bill,”’ says I, ‘‘you walk up and look thru 


them gents’ pockets, and see what kind of ar- : 


tillery they is earryin’, and Sam, you bring 
me that rifle I see layin’ on the sled. Keep 
kinda low, and if either of them cussers gets 
fresh, I’ll blow the hats clean off of ’em.”’ 

Sam gets the rifle O. K., and Bill finished 
the frisking, but I had to holler, ‘‘Keep ’em 
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up!’’ once real mean-like when Bill reaches in 
the pockets of one of the pair. One revolver 
and a big mean-looking knife and an old wallet 
soon was brought to me. The kids was gettin’ 
up their nerve by this time. , 
‘‘Now,’’ says I, ‘‘you fellers can do a little 
work ‘fore I’m thru with you. Just grab & 
hold of that barrel and follow the kids. If you 
get fresh, ‘member I got the guns. Maybe 
when I’m thru with you, you kin beat it, but 
we want that barrel of turtles on the sled first.”’ 
We must have been a funny lookin’ parade 
goin’ thru the woods to the sled. The way 
those fellers grunted and cussed showed they 
never worked much, and ’specially under such 
directions. 


Bill Wanted to Have ’Em Pinched 


Meanwhile, Bill was still nursin’ his head 
where the tough had hit him, and he says to 
me once that we ought to have ’em pinched. 
Well, I was willin’. So after the barrel of 
turtles was loaded, I has the two boys drive on 
and I marches the captives ahead of me thru 
the woods towards the house. 

When we was ‘most up thru the timber, here 
comes the boss back. The boys had gone ahead 
and told him about the fracas, and he was mad 
as a hen thrown off a nest of eggs. Up he 
comes, and when he gets to me he says: ‘‘ Where 
didja get them dogs?”’ 

**Stealin’ turtles from a couple of poor 
kids,’’ says I. ‘‘ What’ll we do with ’em, boss?”’ 

‘““Do with them?’’ snorts the boss, ‘‘ Any 
man that hits my kids goes to jail. We’re 


MEAT PRODUCERS AND SHIPPERS MEET 


Livestock Men Plan to Co-ordinate All State Co-operative Marketing Work 


ECISION to launch an aggressive cam- 
D paign for new members was reached at 

the annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, held in Des 
Moines, December 10 and 11. For the past 
three years the organization has made no spe- 
cial effort to get new members, as it was felt 
that with farmers so hard up it would be best 
to go slow for a while. Beginning with the new 
year, however, a membership drive will be in- 
augurated with a field secretary in charge. The 
secretary, who has not yet been named, will 
also give service to the members of the asso- 
ciation. 


Discuss Livestock and Marketing Problems 

Livestock and marketing problems were dis- 
cussed on December 10, at the joint meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers and the lowa 
Co-operative Livestock Shippers. Among the 
speakers was I*. G. Ketner, of Ohio, who told 
how the Ohio Farm Bureau gave service to the 
livestock men of the state. A larger percentage 
of Ohio livestock is handled by co-operative 
shipping associations than in any other state. 
And nearly all of this shipping association live- 
stock is consigned to co-operative commission 
firms at Cleveland and Buffalo. He pointed 
out the advantage of shipping light hogs, even 
from Iowa, to Buffalo and Cleveland. This 
advantage may not continue indefinitely, but 
it is worth while for lowa people to be thinking 
about. During the past three years Iowa ship- 
ments to these eastern markets have trebled. 
In Ohio, many of the shipping associations have 
concentration points of their own, which save 
$2 to $8 per car because of shipping direct to 
the packers. 

Peder Pederson, of Cedar Falls, gave one of 
the most inspiring talks on co-operation which 
the farmers of lowa ever listened to. He told 
how he, with six other Danes, started the move- 
ment in Denmark, and how they developed 
their own packing plants, and how they paid 
for them by deducting 2 per cent from the sell- 
ing price of their hogs. He plead for harmony 
amongst our farm organizations. 

Prof. J. M. Evvard told of many new things 
discovered at Ames. The cattle to be fed this 

winter will tell an interesting story next spring 
about mineral mixtures. Sand is being tried out 
), with hogs in many different combinations. 


goin’ to take ’em to town, and I'll show ’em 
who’s boss on my place.’’ 

I could see the fellers actin’ rather uncom- 
fortable, and one says in a whine, ‘‘ Aw, don’t 
git so hard. We’s willin’ to pay yuh. That 
wallet the fool took off’n us has enough 
jack in it to fix things. We ain’t meanin’ 
nothin’ and better take that and let us go. We 
was huntin’ turtles, and when we found that 
cache, who wouldn’t grab onto it?’’ 

‘“Who’s a fool?’’ says I. ‘‘Careful with 
that talk.’’ 

‘“We don’t want yer cash,’’ says the boss, 
real mad yet. “You fellers has got to learn 
what it means to hit my kid. Reckon a session 
in the cooler will teach you a lesson. There’s 
too many of you wise guys trailin’ around to 
suit me, anyhow. If I have you two arrested, 
maybe the rest of the gang that shoots around 
the woods will take a tip and stay clear of me.’’ 

Well, the boss was still mad, I see, and we 
was in for a trip to the sheriff’s office, so I 
suggests we take a little rope and tie up our 
catch and be safe. 

‘* Ain’t goin’ to have these bums comin’ back 
and settin’ fire to the barn,’’ says the boss to 
me, aS we was startin’ for town. ‘‘ Besides, 
hittin’ Bill is a serious offense, and I’m goin’ 
to let the law take its course.”’ 

Well, we sure was a funny lookin’ mess when 
we landed in town a couple hours later. The 
boss hunts up the sheriff and prefers charges 
and those two bums lands in jail: 

Meanwhile, the boys had hauled the turtles 
over to the fellow I told them about, so I went 








At the annual banquet on Wednesday eve- 
ning a memorial service was held in honor of 
the late Henry C. Wallace, former secretary of 
agriculture, and for many years secretary of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers. 

In a strong resolution, the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association reaffirmed their belief 
in the need for a government export corpora- 
tion as embodied in the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
Other resolutions urged an investigation of tax 
conditions as they affeet farmers, commended 
the Producers’ Livestock Commission compa- 
nies, commended the efforts that have been 
made to improve the farmer’s credit mechan- 
ism, commended the work of the lowa Co-op- 
erative Livestock Shippers’ Association and the 
animal husbandry work of the Lowa experiment 
station. The text of a number of the resolu- 
tions follows: 

**We endorse the work and constructive pro- 
gram of the Livestock and Meat Board. 

**We deeply feel that a special study cover- 
ing the question of tax levies is of fundamental 
significance in supplying trustworthy facts 
which bear upon the problem of the equitable 
raising of revenue in adequate amounts. We 
therefore favor a joint co-operative investiga- 
tion by the combined forces of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Eeonomies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Iowa State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Iowa State Col- 
lege, into the relative distribution of the state 
taxes, and urge that our state executive council 
consider this matter and so act as to insure the 
development and conclusion of this needed in- 
vestigation. 


Export Corporation for Agriculture 


**We persistently urge upon congress the 
favorable consideration of the principle of pro- 
viding a suitable governmental export corpora- 
tion for agricultural products. We believe that 
such a corporation will be of inestimable value 
for developing and maintaining an equitable re- 
lationship between the prices resulting for farm 
products handled as compared to general com- 
modity prices, 

‘*We favor the Hoke-Smith resolution, which 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make preferential rates on agricultural 
products. 

‘We urge that the agricultural middle-west 


. eighth district, Geo. W. Swan, Creston; ninth 
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over to make the deal. He was glad to get ’em — 
he says, and just as he was figgerin’ up the 
weight of the catch, in rushes the boss. 

‘‘ Jumpin’ mackerel,”’ says he. ‘‘D’yuh know | 
what you and the kids has done? You captureg 
a couple of train robbers. The sheriff says 
so, and he just finished puttin’ them in the 
strong cell. They killed a man, too,” and the 
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boss was all excitement. Bae 
‘*Gosh !’’ says I, ‘‘stealin’ turtles is different @ . 
from robbin’ trains. What else do yuh know?” _ ‘ 
‘‘Know!’’ snorts the boss. ‘‘See this?’ ang @ 4 
he hands me a handbill. pow 
‘‘Jumpin’ mackerel is right!’’ I grunt, & Son 
‘‘Gosh! those kids will be happy.’’ ose 
‘‘Happy!’’ says the boss. ‘‘Say, that ain ™e™"° 
half of it. Read that!’ _” 
I Finally Came Out of My Dream ithe m 
It was then I finally came‘out of my dream, qr 
Me and the kids had $1,000 comin’ to us for the steal ’ 
capture. All I could do was groan for joy. He go 
Say, it was some Christmas, too. One of the who ‘ 
head guys from the railroad came out the day did no 
before Christmas and paid us the eash. They peeove 
had identified the two crooks from finger printg Oklah 
so they was no question about it. hold s 
Christmas morning they was a vacuum clean. memb« 
er for Ma, a new overcoat for Pa, and one of Mo’ 
the swellest silk mufflers for me I ever seen, -outsid 
and those kids was happy as lords with the @ Bef 
new guns I had bought ’em. presi 
It’s a good thing I thought of catchin’ them which 
turtles, too, ’eause we only got sixty-eight cents Jere! ab 
tor Tip’s hide. braska 
away, 
Seve 
swiftes 
Then t 
“an eve! 
AH. ' 
sands « 
east M 
be given representation on the Interstate Com. — ane 
merce Commission. sa le 
‘““We urge that the congress of the United on Ww 
States adopt such necessary amendments to Pity fop 
the Packer and Stockyards act that it will 
protect the livestock producers, and that most 
effectively. Back 











‘““We are in hearty accord with the present 
organization, policies and constructive program 
of the Iowa State Board of Agriculture, as e% | 
tablished by the first seeretary of agriculture, 7 
Raymond W. Cassady, and his executive ass0- 
ciates, and which are now being developed by 4 
the present secretary, Mark Thornburg. : 

‘*We believe that the present $18,900,000,000 
tentative valuation of the railroads is too high,” 
and we therefore urge the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to consider carefully the basal facts Bipntire), 
upon which this valuation is based in order to @ijigh 
determine, logically and definitely, if redue Biking in 
tions should not be made. om the 

‘“We endorse Charles W. Pugsley for sect @¥in the | 
tary of agriculture, and urge his appointment Bi ont of , 
by President Coolidge.’ FZ bo hast. 
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Former Officers Were Re-Elected 

A. Sykes, of Ida Grove, was re-elected 7 
president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers ® 
for the coming year. R. M. Gunn, Bucking-4 
ham, vice-president, and Charles Goodenow, of 

















Wall Lake, treasurer, were likewise named for A. Hl 
another term. H. A. Wallace, Des Moines, Wa @iplan w; 
made recording secretary, and a field secretary Gof thiey 





will shortly be named. The outgoing director Biigoon py, 











were all re-elected, as follows : First distri¢h Wher 
Dave MeLaughlin, Washington; second dis: : 85, We) 
trict, E. D. Baird, North English; third di Bgiven o. 
trict, D. W. Mott, Hampton; fourth distri¢h Bidits y, 
Wm. Larrabee, Jr., Clermont; fifth distriet, A.) turned 
L.. Ames, Traer; sixth district, Charles Cessmé ] ing it a 
Grinnell; seventh district, E. L. Hill, Minburly 9} Wise op, 
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district, Jos. Coffman, Guthrie Center; tent 
district, Fred J. Bauer, Payton; eleventh diq 
trict, W. P. Dawson, Aurelia. 
Members of the Iowa Livestock Shippers’ As 
sociation are going to make an effort to te UP 
more definitely the co-operative marketing 4 
work being done by their association with the 
similar work of the lowa Farmers’ Grain Ve 
ers’ Association, the Corn Belt Meat Producers 
Association, the Iowa (Concluded on page 
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now 
red 
says 
the & 
the BA EVENTY years old and still active is the 
; N record of the Anti-Horse Thief Associa- 
rene /™ tion; and it is a mighty good record, too, 
wt ‘me we are proud of and want the world to 
and Jmow it. 
' Some people laugh at the name and say the 


ints, & ose is 2 back number. But look here: Nine- 
., Meteen of the twenty-two automobiles stolen from 
un t 7 Mthe members of the order in Kansas last year 
were recovered. In Missouri, the ‘‘ Antis,’’ as 
Nhe members are called, have acquired such a 
Bypeputation that only one thief had the nerve to 
an steal an auto from the members in that state. 
r the He got away with wm, but the one lonesome man 
Igho stole an auto from a member in Arkansas 
ae did not do so well. He was caught and the auto 
he! recovered. In the Indian Territory part of 
ney ‘Oklahoma, where outsiders believe criminals 
rinta 7 hold sway, only two autos were stolen from 
| members of the A. H. T. A., and both were re- 
Diss. wvered, along with another one owned by an 
e of ‘outsider. 
“ia ® Before me lies a letter from Dan Maples, 
the president of the order at Paola, Kansas, in 
hon hich he says: “We recovered the car I wrote 
ee fyou about. We trailed it thru Kansas and Ne- 
ents 


raska, and found it in Denver. The thief got 
‘away, but we will get him sometime.”’ 

Seventy years ago the horse afforded the 
gwiftest mode of travel in the central west. 
‘Then the horse thieves flourished, for they had 
‘meven chance at speed. To combat them, the 
AH. T. A. was organized, and it has sent thou- 
B® sands of them to prison. Organizing in north- 
east Missouri, in Clark county, it followed the 
‘Advance of civilization westward and _ south- 
ward. The pioneers on the plains of Kansas 
on learned to depend on the Antis for protee- 
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ited tion while the state was being organized and 
» ; the forces of government established, 

WwW 

most Protection Back in Tribal Days 


Back in the tribal days in Oklahoma, when 
qooks driven from other states sought refuge 
there, the force that protected the homes and 
property of the good people and the Indians 


agent 
rram 
SS @8- ; 


es Was the A. H. T. A. Except for this organiza- 
ass0-"@ tion, life there at times would have been well- 


d bY Mnigh unendurable, A lodge of Antis was estab- 


lished wherever enough good people could be 


es found to establish one. The Indians readily 
ri 5 . ° 2 

8M Merecognized this protecting influence, and they 
rie: formed orders, some of which were composed 


entirely of Indians who could not speak Eng- 
st. There are even now a few lodges of that 
nd in Oklahoma, and the members are experts 
Mthe trail. The activity of the A. H. T. A. 
Mthe Indian country did much to bring order 
out of chaos so settlers could locate there, and 
to hasten the time for statehood. ‘Today, east 
Oklahoma ranks high among the states for good 
Gtizenship and orderly government ,and is still 
Under the watchful care of the A. H. T. A. 


er to 
due 


CTR 
ment 


ected ; 


ers os 
king fe W years ago, when bank burglars were 
Wing many safes in Kansas banks, the state 
w, of k ‘ae hae . 
Pe commissioner called the officers of the 


1 for 3 


. T. A. into conference. A co-operative 


was © = é 
tary ; om was formed, and the two organized gangs 
thieves which were doing the mischief were 


eters 
trict, 
dis 4 


Beeroken up and most of them sent to jail. 
hen the bank and store at Cullison, Kan- 
MS, Were attacked by burglars, the alarm was 


dis | . ‘oat 
sa hag early, Lodges ahead of the fleeing ban- 
| : Were called. W. H. Gosney, an Anti, 


a turned his big car crosswise on a bridge, block- 
Ssh ees it against travel. Another bunch did like- 







UTD; BE Wise op “or - 

vinth A *on another road. The fleeing bandits, go- 
ng on : 

tenth Men at terrific speed, crashed into one of these 

died Wrecking it and their own. One bandit 





ee eueht on the spot and the other a little 





be | mp lars attacked the Andale, Kansas, bank 
atin ight. They tried to put the telephone ex- 
» the Adan pont of business, The girl in charge, the 
Deal. one of an Anti, stood them off with her 
corti c. le she called her father. Soon the fire 
. 48 tolling the A. H. T. A. signal. A gun 
| d, but the burglars escaped, only 
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By W. W. Graves 


Editor A. H. T. A, Weekly News 





A SEVENTY-YEAR RECORD 


In the first article of this series, we 
told how the old Vigilantes were succeeded 
‘by the more law-abiding Anti-Horse Thief 
Associations. This article, by a man prom- 
inent in association work, tells how this 
organization has carried on its program 
agcinst thieves and robbers from pioneer 
days up to the present time. Succeeding 
art’cles will tell of the work of protective 
associations of a slightly different type. 











to be captured as they drove into Wichita. 
These are only a few of the many. The order 
is still active. 

In Parsons, one night, $3,000 worth of silks 
were taken from a store. One hundred Antis 
took part in the search. They found the goods 
on the roof of a store building, and caused the 
arrest of a night policeman for participating in 
the crime. The policeman escaped from the 
jail in which he had placed many prisoners and 
vanished. The next day the head of the A, H. 
T. A. received information the man was near 


Colum! us. The fleeing man was a reckless fel- 
low who had shot a man recently, so there were 
no chances to be taken. 
chartered. 


A special train was 
It started with a large posse of 
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H. T. A. stopped the reign of the “bad men” 
on the frontier. 


\ 






The A. 


Antis and officers. Others joined on the way. 
The policeman was recaptured and sent to the 
penitentiary. 

A thief who took clothing from a St. Paul 
store was trailed to Joplin. The goods were 
recovered, He is in the penitentiary. 

The fellow who uses a truck to haul his loot 


‘often finds the road ahead blocked by the A. H. 


T. A. with shotguns} as did the bank burglars. 


Recover the Little Things, Too 


Recently a casing was stolen from a mem- 
ber’s car, parked at a dance. Near the car were 
prints of a tennis shoe. The Antis checked up 
the wearers of tennis shoes at the dance. The 
second man they called on had the casing. He 
paid the penalty. 

Three coyote hides were stolen from a mem- 
ber near Burton, Kansas. Five hours after the 
discovery of the loss, the Antis recovered the 
hides and put two men in jail. 

A plow was stolen from a member near Clare- 
more, Oklahoma. Believing it to be nearby, the 
still hunt method was adopted. Later a member 
fifteen miles distant saw a man with a plow on 
which was the Claremore, A. H. T. A. mark. He 
asked the man where he got it, and reeeived a 
false reply. The Anti told the man the plow 


bore the A. H. T. A. mark. The next morning 
the plow was found at home. 
Members of a sub-order in southern Kansas 


| CLEANING THE COUNTRY OF CROOKS 


How the Anti-Horse T hief Association Goes at the Job 


were being troubled by chicken thieves. The 
thieves had a system by which the chickens ap- 
peared to evaporate, and no trace of them or 
the thieves could be found . It was a puzzling 
case. Presently there appeared a conspicuous 
notice in the local papers offering $100 reward 
for the arrest and conviction of any person 
stealing chickens from any member of the A, 
H. T. A. in that locality. It was duly signed by 
the officers of the lodge. Thru the mails went 
several cards bearing the same notice. Each 
suspicious character for miles around received 
one of these cards. The lodge had a short time 
before sent two youngsters to prison for pilfer- 
ing along other lines, and its reputation was 
quite well known. Chicken stealing in that 
locality stopped immediately, and no claim was 
made for the reward. 

These and other activities brought forth from 
the Kansas bank commissioner a letter to the 
writer, in which he said: 

**As bank commissioner of Kansas, I assure 
your splendid membership that I have realized 
very strongly during the past year what a 
great force your organization is in this state 
for the suppression of crime. The bankers, 
stockholders and depositing public of Kansas 
are indebted to your organization deeply for 
the many services and support received during 
the past year in the campaign against bank rob- 
bers and highwaymen.’’ 

The county attorney of Wilson county, Kan- 
sas, called a meeting of all the peace and A. H, 
T. A. officers in his county and worked out an 
effective plan for cleaning up his county. 

Near Hinton, Oklahoma, the Antis, working 
in conjunction with state and national officers, 
captured twenty-seven persons charged with 
moonshining. Twenty-one were convicted. 

In several counties in Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, county meetings are held at regular 


‘intervals with the county attorney and sheriff 


present to plan activities against vice. In Jas- 
per county, Missouri, these meetings go farther 
and check up the expenditures of public mon- 
ey, look after affairs in the juvenile court, find 
jobs for vagrant boys, and give them a choice 
between work or prison. 

Just now, Alfred Docking, president of the 
Kansas state order, working under Governor 
Davis, is spending his time in finding good 
homes and employment for boys and girls pa- 
roled from the industrial schools. He is keep- 
ing close check on each one of them and is mak- 
ing useful citizens of prospective criminals, 

Child welfare is part of the mission of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the order. 


Gives Help in Getting Better Laws 


The ‘‘Old Blue Hen’”’ law in Kansas, which 
provides a penitentiary sentence for stealing 
chickens in the night-time, was enacted at the 
request of the Antis. So was the automobile 
registration law in Missouri. . 

Efforts are being made to get uniform laws 
in several states relating to the transfer of 
autos, and requiring bill of sale and proof of 
ownership. The Dyer bill enacted by congress, 
penalizing interstate traffic in stolen autos, 
had the active support of the Antis from seven 
states. New laws relating to pardons and pa- 
roles have been initiated in Oklahoma,  IIli- 
nois and Missouri Antis have regular legisla- 
tive committees which made frequent visits at 
the sessions of the recent constitutional con- 
ventions. These committees also take an active 
interest in legislative matters concerning crime. 
This is no small part of the work of the order. 

Most of the A. H. T. A. lodges are in country 
schoolhouses. Some have built halls of their 
own and made them community centers. Some 
take the lead in social activities, conducting de- 
bates, literaries, spelling bees, entertainments 
and picnics, fostering athletics and doing other 
things that end to make a community better 
and to lead the young people in the right diree- 
tion. Some town and city lodges follow the 
same line. The biggest social event in Chanute 
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each winter is the A. H. T. A. festivity, which 
varies its program to include athletics, shows, 
banquets, ete., which are always free to the 
members. In the summer they hold a big picnic 
in the timber. At each activity good speakers 
talk along appropriate lines. 

The A. H. T. A. stands today for higher and 
better things than it ever did before. It has 
kept pace with the progress of the times, and 
enlarged its scope to encompass many subjects 
that mean better citizenship, higher morality 
and happier homes. Primarily, it was organ- 





ized to catch thieves. It ean and does fulfill 
that mission now when necessary, but in har- 
mony with the general forward movement in 
evidence everywhere in all the walks of life, it 
now takes the stand that a greater good has 
been accomplished by preventing the crime 
than by catching the criminal. It is using dif- 
ferent and varied methods of preventing crime. 
It keeps some would-be criminals in the path of 
moral rectitude by demonstrating to them that 
if they trespass on the legal rights of an Anti, 
they must certainly pay the penalty therefor. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, December 19, 1995 


== 
That plan has worked well when mora] teach 
ings and religious influences have fallen short 

In recent years the order has been studying 
the conditions that aid, cause or lead to crime 
and seeking to eliminate these conditions, It 
has also been studying the contrary conditions 
or those which lead to moral rectitude, to y 
right living, to better citizenship, and is lend. 
ing its powerful influence to their promotion, 
It is giving positive proof that it will be one of 
the most potent factors in the moral Well-being 
of this country for years yet to come. 


BARTER—ONE WAY TO DO BUSINESS 


One Farmer Figures Out How to Get “Equality for Agriculture” 


F COURSE money was pretty 
() tight, and had been for a long 

time, but still Ross Livingston 
was rated as a prosperous farmer. The 
farm buildings were eloquent of good 
crops, of careful planning as well as 
years of hard work. The big, square 
New England farm house was in good 
repair and newly painted. The red 
barns were equipped with shiny gal- 
ranized roofs, and the well groomed 
fields boasted tight wire fences with 
painted posts along the state highway. 

The Livingston farm consisted of 
nearly a hundred acres of fat land 
running southward along the level 
floor of the valley, whereon one could 
not find-a stone to throw at a thieving 
crow, and an equal number of acres of 
.rolling upland; higher, sloping acres 
for alfalfa, for grain and pasture, and 
crowned, it was, at the top with a 
splendid stand of timber making a 
ragged sky-line on the hills. This farm 
was a credit to the community and a 
monument to the love and labor of 
Ross Livingston, now well past middle 
life, and his white-haired helpmate, 
Mary Elizabeth. They had _ both 
worked long and hard, but not without 
great pleasure in the doing, to make it 
at once a happy home and a model 
farm. 

And now it was well and good that 
they should take it a bit easier, the 
children all so well established for 
themselves. Ross decided that for 
himself he would indulge in the lux- 
ury of a small car, and that his good 
wife should have a few modern im- 


By Don Cameron Shafer 
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provements about the house which she 
had so long desired. 

No one knows better than we farm- 
ers the high cost of building and repairing, but 
there comes a time in every one’s latter life 
when cost figures do not amount to so very 
much after all. Down in the nearby city were 
plumbers, plasterers, carpenters and other 
craftsmen ready and willing to install the new 
bathroom, to put in the heater, and to change 
some of the rooms about for greater conveni- 
ence and comfort, and finally, to redecorate 
and refurbish the interior of the fine old house. 


Wife Hesitates at Cost 


**T don’t know as we ought to do it just 
yet,’’ protested Mary Elizabeth, with quicken- 
ing heart, when she heard that dreams were 
coming true. 

‘*Pish—tush!’’ langhed Ross. ‘‘We’ve de- 
nied ourselves long enough—first to get the 
farm in shape and next to see that the chil- 
dren were safely started in life. Now I ean’t 
think of another thing that needs special at- 
tention about the farm, and the children are 
getting along a sight better than we were at 
their age. So the time is here when we can 
think about our own eomfort.’’ 

*‘But things are so expensive.’’ 

“Never be any cheaper.’’ 

‘And labor so high.’’ 

‘\Probably be higher.’’ 

“And you know how little farm produce is 
selling for just now.’’ 





“By radio the news of the crisis sped on the wings of light.” 


‘“‘No one knows it better,’’ grinned Ross. 
‘*And it wouldn’t surprise me any if I couldn’t 
sell a dollar’s worth next year.’’ 

Little did he dream that he had uneonscious- 
ly uttered prophetic words! Never a hint that 
within a few short weeks he would be unable 
to sell any produets of his farm for’‘a single 
penny! 

**Not sell a thing!’’ exclaimed Mary Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘My sakes! And you talking about a 
bathroom, and a heater, and in 

*‘Sure thing! Got the money in the bank— 
going to snend it, too.’’ 

So the very next day, Ross Livingston 
backed out his little truck and rolled away to 
the nearby city to engage men and materials 
to install a modern bathroom in the house, to 
put in a pipeless heater. He engaged a car- 
penter to take out a partition or two, to change 
some doors and windows; and he also hired a 
mason to come and fix the necessary plastering, 
and a good painter to redecorate when all the 
changes had been made. 


II 


It was late September, and the seasonal rush 
of farm work was over for the year. The land 
had yielded a bountiful harvest. The last load 
of alfalfa was in the big red barn, ’way up next 
the swallows’ nest in the peak. The tall silo 
was filled almost to bursting with succulent 





corn fodder for the big dairy. The 
field corn was cut and shocked. And 
the week before the threshers had beey 
there, leaving behind granary ping 
well filled with wheat and oats. The 
big black-and-white herd still moved 
daily up and down the twisting, welk 
worn paths to the upland pasture, ak 
tho the season of outdoor feeding wag 
about over. 


Keen Interest in Alterations 


There was the merry sound of ham 
mers in the house. Fast motor trucks 
brought out materials, clanking pipe 
and shiny fixtures, new lumber, sacks 
of plaster. The furnace man was busy 
in the cellar. A plumber and hig 
shock-headed helper were upstairs put 
ting in the bath fixtures. A carpenter 
was installing a large window on the 
road side of the livingroom. And, a 
fast as the work of alteration pro 
gressed, came the plasterer to finish 
off the walls, and behind him the 
painter and paperhanger to make it 
all like new again. 

You may be sure that Ross and 
Mary Elizabeth were both filled with 
honest pride, that they took a keen joy 
in watching the work progress, with 
the satisfaction of knowing that their 
latter years would be made easier and 
more comfortable by modern com 
veniences. 





Ill 


It was late one Friday night whe 
the crisis came. 

By radio, thruout the nation, the 
news sped on the wings of light. 

And the very next morning, no ome 
had any money. That is, they had 
bits of paper and worthless metal, but it had m 
purchasing power. The dollar was no more! 

Without going into tiresome details, and 
using scientific words few of us understand, 
this great national catastrophe can be & 
plained by saying that a great scientist, with 
an unpronouneable name, had finally cof 
quered the atom. This, in itself, is meaning 
less to ordinary folk, the atom being the smulk 
est particle of matter, so small that many tho 
sands of them could be placed on the head oft 
pin, and it, in turn, being made up of mole 
cules, which are a combination of electroms 
But, be this as it may, the consequent results 
of this conquest of the infinitesimal were 
vious to the most humble and could be sé 
with the naked eye. Conquering the ato 
meant that this man, and all men now that 
secret was revealed, could produce metals # 
will. 













Mining No Longer Necessary 


Scientists have long known the basi¢ pars 
of all metals, the different molecules of matey 
that make up the tiny atoms of indivi 
metals. And now one of them, in the labort 
tory of a great electrical industry, was ® 
to take these molecules, to break them UP ® 
re-associate them at his pleasure, and, by 
combining them, make whatever metal he @ 
sired. It would never be necessary agai © 
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delve deep into the earth for the scraps of 
metal produced by accident when the world 
was young. For the process of making metals, 
py this discovery, was simple and inexpensive. 
In one night, gold and silver became value- 
Jess! Wealth vanished—trade stopped. Money, 
based upon the value of gold, became worth- 
ess. It would buy nothing. Until such time 
as the government established a new basis for 
monetary values, perhaps based upon natural 
resources or volume of trade, there was no 
money. Fear gripped the heart and brain of 
every one. Banks closed their doors. No check 
was good. Paner dollars declined in value so 
fast no one could keep track of them. By Sat- 
urday noon, no one in the country would ac- 
gept a dime for goods, for labor, for anything. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of this fear and 
trembling was due to the fact that every one 
knew how the money of Russia and Germany, 
Austria and Poland, had fallen flat when there 
was no gold reserve to back it. And now all 
the gold in the United States treasury vaults 
was worth no more than so much old iron! 


Query: How to Pay Workmen 


In the very face of this national crisis and 
dilemma, Ross Livingston, prosperous farmer, 
found himself owing various eraftsmen for 
nearly a week’s labor, and no way to pay them. 
True, he had money in the First National, and 
a perfectly good check book in the house, but 
these laborers read the papers, and listened in 
on the radio, and they knew that Mr. Living- 
ston’s money, as well as their own, was worth- 
less. Such is the effect of fear and panic that 
no one, in those few days, stopped to consider 
that our great government ultimately would 
establish a new standard of currency. 

Fortunately, the work at the Livingston 
homestead was finished, or nearly so, before 
the money crisis came. 

“Good heavens!’’ said the plumber. ‘* What 
are we going to do without money ?’’ 

“Huh!’’ answered Ross. ‘‘We farmers have 
not had any in so long a time we won’t know 
the difference.’’ 

“How’ll we buy anything? 
wages due us?’’ 

“Don’t know,’’ admitted Ross. ‘‘But my 
granddaddy lived here before there was any 
money, and I guess I ean.’’ 

“We want our pay!’’ 

“T'll give you a cheek—— 

“T guess we don’t want any of them checks,’ 
said the plumber. 

“But I’ve got the money in the bank,’’ pro- 
tested Ross. 

“Bank’s closed,’’ said the plumber. 

“And if it wasn’t, what good would it do 
us?” the carpenter wanted to know. 

_ “No good!’’ answered the plumber. ‘‘We’re 
just as bad off as my folks are in 


How about the 


? 


9? 


? 


*‘All right,’’ said Ross. ‘‘How much do I 
owe you?”’ 

‘Five days at ten dollars a day—fifty dol- 
lars.’’ 

“Fifty dollars. Ah! Let’s see—eggs at 
twenty cents a dozen—five dozen to the dollar; 
five times fifty is two hundred and fifty dozen 
a couple hundred hens, and it will take them 
—three thousand eggs I owe you. Whew!”’ 

‘‘That’s too darned many eggs!’’ exclaimed 
the carpenter. 

‘*T’il say it is,’’ from Ross. ‘‘I’ve got only 
pretty near a month to lay enough eggs to pay 
you for five days’ work, not to mention the 
cost of feed. And if I had that many eggs, 
which I haven’t, they would fill nearly ten 
crates, and you couldn’t get them in your ear.”’ 

*‘T’ll take what you’ve got and come back 
for the rest.’’ 

Now the plasterer had visions of a food 
shortage in the city, and thought to lay in a 
good supply of cereals while he had a chance. 

‘“Wheat and corn for mine,’’ said he. 

‘‘How much do I owe you?’’ 

‘‘Three days at fourteen a day—forty-two 
dollars.’’ 

‘*Well, well—fourteen dollars a day! Wheat 
and corn, eh? Allowing a dollar a bushel, it 
will take half of all the wheat I raised on the 
place. Well, well—half a wheat crop to hire a 
plasterer for three days!”’ 

‘“*You knew what my rate was.’’ 

‘‘To be sure, no complaint—only thinking 
how I can pay you.”’ 

*‘T’ll take some corn, too.”’ 

‘Thirty bushels of corn—eighteen dollars’ 
worth, leaves twenty-four bushels of wheat. 
Thirty big bags for you to take home—about 
one ton of grain for three days’ work.’’ 

‘““Well, what of it?’’ 

**Oh, nothing. Go home and get a truck and 
T’ll have the grain ready.’’ 


Painter Wants His Pay in Meat 


The painter thought he would take his pay 
in meat, agreeing to take livestock for his 
wages. He had worked five days at ten dollars 
a day. 

‘*Let’s see now what I can spare,’’ mused 
Ross. ‘‘There’s the two fat calves, worth 
twelve dollars; two pigs at six cents, making 
thirty dollars. Guess you'll have to take a few 
chickens, also a dry cow.”’ 

‘*T’l take mine in apples,’’ said the plumber, 
who knew where he could exchange a few bar- 
rels to advantage. 

Fifteen dollars a dav for the plumber, six for 
his helper, and Ross owed the man more than 
a hundred dollars. With apples at a dollar a 
barrel! 

A few figures showed that it was quite im- 
possible for these laborers to carry away in 


b 


their big cars enough farm commodities at the 
prevailing rate to pay them for the few days 
they had worked for Farmer Livingston. They 
were forced to take what they could and return 
later for the rest. 

Long after they had gone, and Ross got to 
thinking about it, he wondered why his day’s 
work wasn’t just as valuable as a plumber’s or 
a carpenter’s. Why should he work all season, 
with money invested in his business, to raise a 
crop just to pay a plumber for a few hours’ 
work ? 

Obviously, something was wrong. 


IV 


There is more than a mere suspicion, now 
that the great crisis is safely passed, that eer- 
tain people of importance kept up the seare 
long after it could have been abated, in order 
to make a handsome profit thru ignorance and 
fear. Certain it is that for the next few weeks, 
in spite of all the government could do or say, 
there was no medium of exchange in this great 
country. Money would buy nothing. No one 
would touch it. In that brief space of time, 
this whole community reverted back to pioneer 
days, when all trade was carried on by barter. 
And, quite naturally, all the false values, all 
the inflated prices, vanished over night. Food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, became the new wealth. 


No Need to Deliver Farm Products 


Instead of Ross Livingston driving his little 
truck to the city, loaded with provisions, to see 
what he could get for his produce, automobiles 
and trueks were scouring the country for food- 
stuffs. Farm communities did not feel this 
pinch like the crowded cities. Without money, 
it was necessary for these trucks to stock up 
with things to barter and trade with the farm- 
ers, to tempt them to part with their ‘‘ wealth.’’ 
Ross Livingston nearly fainted with surprise 
when a large truck stopped in his yard, a truek 
loaded with clothing, boots and shoes, and 
asked him what he would take for ten bushels 
of wheat. This was the first time in his life 
any one had asked him to set a price on his 
grain. Usually someone in Chicago did this 
for him, and without consulting him in any 
way as to what the grain had cost to produce. 

‘‘Oh—ah!’’ stammered he. ‘‘T don’t know.”’ 

““Give you a suit of clothes and a pair of 
shoes for ten bushels.’’ 

‘‘Let’s see them.”’ 

This surely was the rural millennium. Only 
a few days before, with calf skins at sixty 
cents each, Ross Livingston could hardly earry 
enough hides on his back to buy a pair of good 
shoes, and it reqiured a thousand pounds of 
dressed pork to buy a good suit of clothes. 

In a few days, Ross’ laborers came back for 
the rest of their wages, bringing along big 

trucks for the purpose. Ross met 





Germany !’’ 

“Well,’? demanded Ross, ‘‘how 
am | going to pay you?’’ 

“Search me!"’ 

“We got to eat, ain’t we, money 
or no money ?’’ 
uo Probably,” admitted 
they haven’t invented 
Wheat and omelets yet.”’ 
_“Tll take what’s coming to me 
iM cats,”’ agreed the carpenter. 

This happy thought solved the 
problem for all of them. These 
Workingmen realized that in the city 
their money was worthless, and they 
could not hope to purchase any- 
thing, not even the necessities of 

fe. But here was an abundance of 
food. This farm owed them for la- 

rand they would take their pay in 
arm products, pack it in their cars 
and hurry home to await results. 
_ All right,’’ agreed Farmer Liv- 


Ross, 
synthetic 


Igston. ‘‘Any way to get you 
Paid—I have a horror of debts.”’ 


@ So they agreed among themselves 
accept farm products for their 
pay, on the basis of the market re- 
ets for the day before, at their 
gular wage scale, 
I'll take mine in eggs,’’ said the F 
Carpenter, 








a 
“Livingston fell with a Joud crash to the porch floor.” 





them at the gate with a cold eye and 
a new purpose. 

‘*T’ll take the rest of that grain,’’ 
announced the plasterer. 

“‘What grain?’’ 

‘‘Grain I got coming.’’ 

“Oh, you got some grain com- 
ing ?’’ 

‘You bet I have—corn and wheat 
—fifty bushels.’’ 

‘‘Let me correct you, my friend. 
I owe you thirty-one dollars, and 
here they are.’’ 

‘*You can’t pay me with worth- 
less money.’’ 

‘All right. I owe you for less 
than three days’ work, and Ill 
come and work for you three days, 
or give you the equivalent in three 
days’ work on the farm in produee, 
and we’ll call it square.”’ 

‘‘Not by a darned sight!’’ 

** All right—drive on.’’ 

The plasterer threatened to have 
the law on him, and everything else, 
but the law wouldn’t operate in 
time to save his family from starva- 
tion, so he finally came to an agree- 
ment and Ross paid him in produce, 
the estimated equivalent for three 
days of labor. 

In this (Coneluded on page 24) 
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PART TWO—THE FAMILY ARRIVES 


HEN Terry stepped down on the gas, 

W that old car seemed to hump herself 

and jump. There was room to pass 
if Kord had kept his side of the road, but he 
didn’t. 

As Terry drew up alongside, Kord deliber- 
ately swung his car outward, and Terry had 
no choice but to go over the eliff or hit him. 
He chose the latter, and jammed the accelera- 
tor clear down. The heavy frame of the Metz 
struck Kord’s right front wheel and hurled his 
car against the upper cliff. The Metz smoked 
ahead with scarcely a pause. A few feet fur- 
ther, Terry shot on the brakes and stepped 
down just as Kord climbed out of his machine. 

Kord was a big man. Not so tall, but broad 
and heavily boned, with huge swelling muscles. 
At any time his enormous face was not good 
to look at, and just now, contorted as it was 


. 


By N. Gregory 


‘Snow coming,’’ said Mort, ‘‘and it looks 
like a big one. What we don’t get done to- 
day we won’t have to eut. The snow will take 
care of it.’’ 

‘‘We ought to finish today,’ 

“If we get to work.”’ 

Altho it was only the last of September, 
they were-all obliged to wear heavy coats and 
gloves. At noon, the snow began falling, and 
came down faster and faster. By two o’clock, 
Terry, who was driving, could hardly see the 
horses’ ears. But he gamely stuck to the 
seat and drove on, until Doug’s hail brought 
him up. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘You’re way off the swath—driving right 
straight across the field. Turn back to your 
left.’’ 


? 


said Terry. 


= 





‘What an awful storm!”’ she said. 
here just in time.’’ 

“*Just wishing for one of your dinners, Moth. 
er,’’ said Terry. ‘‘Hope you’ve got plenty of 
good biscuits.’ 


“We got 


‘‘Plenty, but they’re not very good today,” | 


‘**No,’’ Terry grinned. ‘‘They’re never 00d 
to hear you tell it. Where’s Dad and Mary?” 

“Your father’s poking around some plagg 
Mary didn’t come.’’ 

‘‘Didn’t!’’ exclaimed Doug blankly, “ 
dog-gone 
Muir’s eyes and caught himself, 

“‘Glad she didn’t,’’ he amended. ‘‘ Her cook. 
ing’s awful from what Terry said. 

Out jumped Mary from behind the door, 

**Knew that would bring you out,’’ grinned 
Doug. ‘‘Guess Terry was just joking, tho,” 

Mary turned to her brother. ‘‘Did you tel] 
him that?’’ she demanded sharply. 








with fury, it was a terrifying 
sight. He was cursing as he ad- 
vanced. 


Terry was hot-headed, and he 
was mad clear thru, but he knew 
enough to keep his head. He was 
several inches shorter than Kord, 
but he carried a punch in either 
hand. 

He ducked the big man’s first 
blow and struck upward at the 
beard covered chin. His clenched 
fist smacked home clean as a 
bull’s-eye and knocked Kord flat 
on his back. But the man was 
tough and game, to boot. 

He came up for more, and man- 
aged to grapple with Terry. His 
superior weight and strength be- 
came evident at once. When they 
went to the ground, he was on 
top, his fingers fastened around 
Terry’s throat. 

Black specks began dancing be- 
fore Terry’s eyes, and a roaring 
grew in his ears. Time for action 
was short, he knew. Drawing up 
his knees, he jammed them fierce- 
ly into Kord’s middle.  Kord’s 
grip loosened and he went limp as a 
rag. Terry rolled him off and 
arose. Tenderly he felt of his 
throat, then went back to examine 
his ear. 

The radiator was badly dented, 
but it was not leaking. One spring 
was broken, but he decided it 
would run in. Kord was showing 
signs of coming around when he 
eranked the car and drove on. 


TYUSK was falling when he drove 

into the barn lot. Doug and 
Mort had the chores done and sup- 
per waiting. 





of good weather were certain. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN THE STORY 


The Muirs were going from southern Iowa to Colorado. 
ahead of the family, went Terry, nineteen-year-old scion of the 
Muirs, and his chum, Doug Summers. 
Springs, Colorado, and started to look for a way to get to the Bar 
Z Bar ranch. 

‘‘Over on the other side of the Flat Tops,’’ said the harness 
maker, who seemed to be the local authority. ‘‘ ’Bout thirty miles 
by cow trails, thirty-five by wagon road. Or you can go by stage 
around by Willow Creek, ’bout sixty miles.’’ 

‘We'll walk,’’ said Terry. 

A storm struck them in the mountains, and they spent the night 
wandering aimlessly around. Dawn showed a cluster of buildings 
below them. They hurried down, and the lone man at the ranch 
filled them with flapjacks. 

‘Is there a ranch within a hundred miles of here called the 
Bar Z Bar?’’ asked Terry. 

‘*You’ve found it,’’ grinned their host. 

The first job was to cut one hundred and fifty acres of oats 
and barley. Snow flies early in the mountains, and only a few days 
Terry, driving the team hard on 
the binder, ran smack into a boulder and smashed the cutter bar. 
He found an old car in the shed, tinkered it into some sort of shape, 
and roared away toward town. 

In the hardware shop, he struck hard luck. A bar would have 
to be ordered, and might be two weeks getting there. 
turned away, he saw a cutter bar leaning against the counter and 
stopped to look at it. 

A long-faced fellow with a sandy beard came in. 

‘“‘That bar of mine in yet, Sellers?’’ 

‘There it is,’’ said the merchant, pointing. 

‘‘Ten what,’’ roared Kord, the newcomer. ‘‘Keep your bar, you 
old robber. 

‘‘All right,’’ rejoined the hardware man, with a grin. 
your bar, young man.’’ 

Kord, it appeared, was to be the Muirs’ closest neighhor. 
a pleasant one, it seemed, as Terry found on the way honie. 
mean stretch of road, with a cliff on one side and a sheer drop on 
the other, Terry drew up behind another car and honked. 

The driver ahead should have dropped down on the lower side. 
Instead, he hugged the upper and glanced around. It was Kord. 

Terry gave the Metz the gas. 


I can send off and get one for half that.’’ 


They got to Steamboat 


As Terry 


‘Ten fifty.’’ 


‘*Here’s 


‘*Wouldn’t told him anything 
but the truth if I did, would If 
demanded Terry, grinning. 

‘““He didn’t say anything mueh 
honest,’’ said Doug. ‘‘ Just said he 
threw one of your biscuits at a bird 
and accidentally killed a eat.” 

‘“‘Oh, you big fibber,’’ flashed 
Mary. ‘‘ Well, you'll have to eat 
my biscuits for dinner.”’ 

‘‘T can stand ’em if Terry ean,” 
said Doug. ‘‘I’ve cracked walnut 
with my teeth.”’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said Terry, suddenly 
remembering Mort, who had been 
standing awkwardly by, ‘‘this ig 
Mr. Ramsdale. He’s been a big 
help to us.’’ 


Out 


R. MUIR came in. He was4 

thin man, slightly taller thaw 
his son, clean shaved and kind 
faced. 

“‘Hello, boys,’’ he said. :‘‘ Pretty 
bad storm, isn’t it? Any stock 
out ?”’ 

‘“All of them,’’ said Terry. 

‘“Won’t we lose them? They'll 
starve, won’t they, if it keeps mp 
this way?’ 

‘‘They’ll break in thru the forest 
gate if it keeps this up, Mr. Muir,” 
explained Mort. ‘‘But it wont 
last long. We get it regularly a 
this time of the year; it’ll go off 
in a few days. But if you hadnt 
had a lively pair of boys to p 
things, you’d lost several thous 
bushels of grain.’’ 

‘‘T could always depend on Tet 
ry,’ said Mr. Muir, smiling. “ 
Doug, too, for that matter.” 

‘*Dinner,’’ called Mary. 

Doug picked up a biseuit, ¢ 
en brown and light as down, 


Not 
Ona 








**How’d she run?’’ asked Mort. 

‘“*Well, I came over the divide in high,”’ 
replied Terry. ‘‘I put some ether in her.’’ 

**Get the bar all right?’’ 

**Ton’t know whether it’s all right or not, 
but I got it,’’ and he gave a summary of the 
trip. 

**Kid,’’ said Mort, when he had finished. 
**You want to watch that guy. He’s not been 
in the country but two or three years, and he’s 
had trouble with everybody up here. You want 
to watch him.’’ 

“We'll watch him, all right,’’ promised 
Doug, and then added: ‘‘It’s moonlight to- 
night. Why can’t we run the binder ?”’ 

‘We can try it,’’ said Terry. And the bind- 
er clicked all night long. 

On the following Saturday morning, five 
days after they had started cutting, they awoke 
to find that the sky was heavily overcast and 
a strong wind blowing from the west. Back 
of the Devil’s Causeway, bank after bank of 
dark clouds kept rolling up. 


Terry got back where he belonged. Then 
the grain became so heavy with the snow that 
it wouldn’t elevate, and he was compelled to 
give it up. 

‘*How much is there left?’’ he asked Mort. 

**Not more than four or five acres. You can 
turn the cattle in on it, and they will get the 
most of it. The snow will go in a day or two.”’ 

“‘Let’s take out, then,’’ said Doug; ‘‘must 
be about three o’clock.’’ 

‘“*Wish there was a cook at the house with a 
good dinner ready,’’ sighed Doug. ‘‘I’m froz- 
en, starved and tired as a dog.’’ 

‘‘Like to have one of mother’s dinners to 
pitch into,’’ said Terry wistfully. ‘‘Haven’t 
had a real biscuit since we left home.’’ 


SURPRISE awaited them at the house. In- 

stead of a cold, cheerless kitchen, a rush of 
warmth and a smell of savory cooking met them 
as Terry opened the door, and he felt his moth- 
er’s arms thrown around him. 


scowled at it fiercely. He pm 

tended to tear it open by main strength and 
worry off a bite. 

‘*Before you mary me, Mistress Mary,” 
said; ‘‘you’ll have to improve on biscuits. 

Mary flushed searlet. ‘‘Then I'll take em 
to never improve them, Mr. Doug!” she 
torted. if 

‘‘Quit quarreling,’’ said Mrs. Muir, smilit 
‘‘and act like you’re glad to see one anti 
even if you’re not.’’ : 

‘‘He started it,’? said Mary. ‘‘He always 
does. There was a catch in her voice. 4 

Doug glanced up quickly. ‘*Say, Mary, hot 
est,’’ he said; ‘‘them’s the best biscuits 
world. Honest!’’ 


. ‘ 

ORT broke in, to address Mr. Mutt. 
euess we'll look over the racks,”’ he sale 
‘“Want to stack that grain as soon’s the sm 
eoes off.’’ al 
‘Why not thresh it from the shock?’ . 
Mr. Muir. a 
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He saw the twinkle in Mrs, 
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“When you get ready to thresh, them shocks 
will be under two or three feet of snow,’’ said 
Mort, smiling. ‘‘It actually snows up here. 
We'll probably have two or three weeks of nice 
weather after this; then when the snow starts 
again it will keep coming. Want to get every- 
thing done before then—potatoes dug, stacks 
fenced, grain stacked. The winters are not 


Ve gob ld up here, but they’re long and there’s lots 
a of snow. s 
Moth. “Where are the cattle barns?’’ asked Mr. 
nty of Muir. ‘‘I haven’t seen any.”’ 
: “There’s none to see. The cattle winter out 
lay,” ‘gnd bed right down on the snow.”’ 
a ' Next morning the sun shone on two feet of 
ry 


snow. 
“Be a fine time to get a deer,’’ 
“You boys like to try your luck ?”’ 
Why, “There’s nothing much we ean do until the 
| MERE mow goes off, is there?’’ asked Terry. 

“Not a thing.’’ 

“Then I’d say, let’s go. It will be a lot 
of sport, and maybe we will see some of our 
or. eattle while we’re gone. Where are the guns? 


said Mort. 


theirs. It was a splendid shot, striking the 
deer in the neck, breaking it. Down the steep 
slope rolled the unfortunate animal, end over 
end. 

“‘Good shot!’’ said Mort warmly, drawing 
his hunting knife. ‘‘That sure is a fine buck.’’ 
Then he proceeded to dress the deer, and, 
with the help of the boys, threw it across his 
saddle. 


S THEY went in toward home, they met 
Kord riding up the trail on horseback. 
He glanced at the deer and passed on without 
a word. 
A scowl passed over Mort’s face. ‘‘Say,’’ 
he said, glaneing after Kord, ‘‘have you boys 
got a big game license ?’’ 


““A big game license?’’ said Doug, in sur- 


prise. ‘‘No, we haven’t; do you have to have 
one?’’ 
‘Well, you’re supposed to,’’ said Mort. 


“If that ornery critter was to find out that 
you didn’t have one, he’d be mean enough to 
have you pinched. That feller wouldn’t stop 
at anything.’’ 


thousand bushels in those ten stacks,’’ said 
Mort. ‘‘Of course, it will cost quite a little 
to thresh it and haul it to town, but even at 
that there ought to be a nice pile of money 
above expenses. We don’t have a crop like it 
once in ten years, up here.’’ 


R. MUIR was well pleased with the out- 

come, and prospects of being able to pay 
off the mortgage when it became due seemed 
quite favorable. He praised the boys and 
Mort warmly for the way in which they had 
persevered thru it all. Then he thought of the 
cattle, and inquired of Mort: ‘‘Isn’t it about 
time that we started to get those eattle in? 
I’m anxious to have a look at them.”’ 

“*Yes, we can start most any time 
answered Mort. We turned out about 
hundred head in the spring.”’ 

*‘Are there ever any losses?’’ 
Muir. 

**Losses! Well, I’d say so! Some years 
the poison weed is awful bad. T remember one 
year that Zwick lost forty big steers from it, 
but,’’ he added, seeing an unmistakable look 
of concern on Mr. Muir’s faee, 
‘‘that was an exceptionally bad 


now,”’ 


two 


inquired Mr. 








rinned Tet’s take a look at them.”’ 
0, Mort dug out three high-power 
mu tell tifles, a .30, a .851 automatie and 
P a .32 special. 
y thing: “The .351 is mine,’’ he said; 
d TM ‘the other two cuns go with the 
Branch.” 
mueh, “Take your pick, Doug,’’ Terry 
aid he generously offered. 
a bird Doug chose the .32. 
lashed oye ’s a go-gett er,” said Mort; 
ut she sure kicks like a_ bay 
(0 Cab steer, But for that matter, so does 
» me the 30.” 
ean ow ‘ PP ae 
’ Who gets the first shot ?’’ said 
alnuty Terry. 
“You boys draw straws,’’ said 
Idenly Mort. ‘‘I’ve shot deer before and 
| been stay out of the competition. 
his 5 “Let me hold them,’’ said Mary, 
@ big who had come over to have a look 
at the guns. 
Doug won. 
bebe: . “T’'ll never in my whole life say 
"than another single word against your 


kind bisenits,’” he said. ‘Only maybe 
you'd better take a couple of them 
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year for it. Some years it’s not 
near so bad. It hasn’t been this 
year.’’ 

‘“‘And is there any other way 
to lose them?’’ said Mr. Muir. All 
of this was new to him. 

*“*Yes,’’ said Mort. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of other ways. Some of 
the cattle drift clear off of the 
range and we never see hide nor 
hair of them again. Then the coy- 
otes most generally get some of 
the calves; but the biggest loss al- 
ways comes from poison. It’s that 
big plant with the purple flowers, 
the giant larkspur, that does the 
work.”’ 

‘““Well, I think we 
start getting them in tomorrow,’’ 
advised Mr. Muir. ‘‘I’m quite 
anxious about it, and I'll feel a 
great deal better when I see them 
on the feeding ground.’’ 

‘““Yes, I reckon it would be a 
good idea,’’ replied Mort, as he 
took a careful survey of the sky. 
‘“‘The wind hasn’t been blowing 
the whole day for nothing. We'll 
have snow again before very long. 
Ain’t that a bank of clouds back 
there?’’ 

It certaiply was a_ bank of 
clouds, and further than that, be- 
fore night had fallen snowflakes 
were fleeing before the wind, Up 
in the pines, high up above them, 
they could hear the wind roar 
with a sound that was ominous 
and menacing. The big kitchen, 


had better 








Pretty M slonw. Terry, so’s in ease you miss 
stock with your young cannon, you can 
get him with one of them.’’ 

‘hey’ » Hush up,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Next 
y time I'll let you lose.’’ ’ 
ps Up Terry grinned broadly and Doug 

> blushed. 
i? “Let’s go,’’ he said. 

94 

b) 
by BOUT half a mile above the 
70 off 4 forest they came upon some 
dae tracks. oad 
“push Go quiet now,’’ said Mort ; 
usa the wind s with us and we’ll get 

One, 

ee They had followed the tracks 


for the distance of perhaps a mile 

when Mort whispered : 

‘i 

There they are—two bucks and a doe. 


vol Shoot the bucks—one apiece. Get off the 
a orses to shoot.’’ 
ot Filled with excitement, the boys slid off 


h and their horses, leveled their guns and cracked 
® down on the deer. 
The terrible bellow of the big guns almost 


” 

r , : 

9 deafened them, and the recoil left them 
‘tinned. When they awoke from the daze 


“ took a look, the deer were nowhere to be 
n. 


“You shot two foot over them,’’ chuckled 


a‘ in amusement. ‘‘I could see the snow 
Y. Let’s go on ahead. Maybe you'll get 


another chance,’? 

However, they rode all morning without 

ering any further signs, and were re- 

hg to the ranch, when a big, ten-point 

eaped out of a thicket of serub oak 
plunged wildly down the slope with great 

etl. lunging higher and higher in the air 

€ seemed almost to be flying. 

“pha Was a crack wing shot and a quick 

of S well. His rifle had flashed before 
‘r Mort or Terry had had time to draw 





“His rifle flashed before Mort or Terry had drawn theirs.” 


‘‘Good thing he doesn’t know it, then,’’ re- 
marked Terry. 

““That doesn’t settle the matter,’’ answered 
Mort, uneasily. ‘‘He could mighty easy find 
out.’’ 

When they arrived at the house, Doug pre- 
sented Mary with the antlers which he had 
brought in. ‘‘Spoils of the hunt,’’ he said 
quite formally and with a grand bow, ‘‘for 
the queen’s boudoir.’’ 

‘Thank you, kind sir,’’ said Mary, with a 
courtesy, ‘‘That’s a much nicer speech than 
you have been making.’’ 


A® MORT had said, within a couple of days 
the snow had practically disappeared, and 
they started in busily at the work of stacking 
the grain. Mr. Muir helped with the work 
and they ran two wagons. When they had 
completed the job, there were ten huge stacks 
rewarding their efforts—six of oats and four 
of barley. 
‘‘Some pile of grain,’’ said Doug, with a 
look of satisfaction on his face. 
‘‘Looks like there ought to be six or eight 





with a great fire crackling in the 
stove, was a place of comfort that 
night. 

‘*Tt’s sure a regular snow this time,’’ said 
Mort. ‘‘From the way it’s starting in, there 
won’t be very much ridin’ tomorrow, I’m 
afraid.”’ 

Mr. Muir was always philosophical. ‘‘* Well, 
we'll have to take whatever comes to us,’’ he 
said. 


HEY talked over the prospects for a while 
and then sought their beds with the snow 
swishing against the window panes and the 
temperature falling rapidly. Sometime in 
the night, Terry was wakened from a sound 
sleep by his mother, with a lamp in her hand, 
shaking him. 
“‘Get up, Terry!’’ she said. 
been growling for some time.’’ 
Terry jumped up instantly and hustled into 
his clothes. A hissing blast of snow smote 
him as he opened the door and stepped out. 
Down by the grain stacks a feeble light gleamed 


‘““The dog has 


for an instant, went out, then flamed up 
brighter. 

‘‘Fire!’’ shouted Terry. ‘‘The grain is on 
fire!’’ (Continued next week) 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
(This editorial, by Henry C. Wallace, originally 
appeared in the Dec, 24, 1920, issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmcr.) 





HE finest thing about Christmas is that 
there are more happy, right-feeling people 
in the world on that day than on any other day 
in all the year; and in turn, the finest thing 
about that is that this great wealth of happi- 
ness is self-generated, spontaneous, the beauti- 
ful product of the emotions of generosity, kind- 
liness and love toward others—the highest form 
of happiness, the most satisfying, and the most 
worth while. 

All nations have their own particular holi- 
days, growing out of national events and ex- 
periences ; but Christmas is the one festival day 
that is common to all civilized peoples, a world- 
wide holiday. From the far north with its long, 
dark and dreary winter, to the southlands of 
perpetual summer, Christmas week ushers in a 
spirit of friendliness, good will and brotherly 
love which pervades the hearts of the entire 
world. It is one time in the year when right- 
thinking people forget their troubles and sor- 
rows in their efforts to make those about them 

“happy ; the time when selfishness is least in evi- 
dence and generosity most common; and conse- 
quently the time when we come nearest to un- 
derstanding the truth of the Master’s words 
when He said that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

We owe much to those wise old Christian 
fathers who took a heathen festival and made 
it over into a holy day, and gradually built 
up a sentiment concerning it which makes it 
easy for us, this day in the year at least, to sub- 
merge our own troubles in a flood of generous 
emotions. For Christmas did not always have 
the significance we now give it. It has been ob- 


served from time immemorial, but not in the 
way it is observed today. Presumably it was 
celebrated first by primitive man when he 


the sun was returning and that the 
days were getting a little longer, thus giving 
promise of spring and summer once more. We 
sympathize with those early ancestors. Surely 
the lengthening of the day was a proper ocea- 
sion for rejoicing. Even we, with our com- 
fortable houses, baseburners and furnaces, and 
an abundance to eat and to wear, begin to look 
forward to the springtime before winter is 
nearly spent. In those early days we suspect 
that we, too, would have been sun worshipers. 
The observance of Christmas as we have it 
today is the outgrowth of the conviétion among 


noted that 


Christian peoples that it is good for us and 
for the world that the birth of the Savior 
should be observed in the right spirit. Many, 
it is true, still look upon it as just a holiday, 
a period of relaxation and nothing more. But 
even these respond, if unconsciously, to the 
true spirit of the day. They catch the wide- 
spread feeling of good will to men and yield 
freely to their generous impulses. For the 
Christmas spirit is a giving spirit; and when 
we give at Christmas time we typify God’s 
greatest gift to him, the gift of His only Son. 

It is this spirit of giving which makes Christ- 
mas such a beautiful day the world around. 
And just to the extent that our gifts to one an- 
other are prompted by affection, good will and 
love, they are emblematic of the God-like spirit. 
With us it is not the value of the gift that 
counts. Indeed, gifts of the greatest intrinsie 
value are most often gifts which least represent 
the true spirit of Christmas. It is much finer 
to give out of a full heart than out of a long 
purse. Of all the gi"ts of childhood days we 
remember only those siraple ones fashioned by 
a mother’s fingers during the night 
-hours when a houseful of little ones were at last 
safely off to the land of Nod. And of our own 
giving, the keenest pleasure came in those days 
of scanty funds, when we bundled the whole 
precious crew into the surrey and spent the aft- 
ernoon before Christmas showing them Santa 
Claus and the shops full of toys which our 
purse was not long enough to secure for their 
very own. A busy afternoon for father and 
mother, you may be sure, with a round half 
dozen energetic tykes to look after in a Christ- 
mas shopping crowd. But ‘‘what a good time 
they had,’’ contentedly as one after 
the other they had nodded off and were tucked 
in for the night. Ah, no! it is not the money 
value of the gift that counts, either with the 
one who gives or the one who receives. 


loving 


we said 


There are folks here and there, more’s the 
pity, who have never expericnced the joy of the 
Christmas spirit. In his ‘‘Christmas Carol’’ 
Dickens tells of such an one, Scrooge by name. 
He lived by himself and for himself. He was 
rich, but he got no good from his money. His 
nephew came one Christmas eve to wish him a 
Merry Christmas and ask him to dinner. 


‘*Bah,’’ said Scrooge; ‘‘humbug. Merry 
Christmas! What right have you to be merry ? 
What reason have you to be merry? You’re 
poor enough.”’ 

‘*Come, then,”’’ returned the nephew. ‘‘ What 


right have you to be dismal? What reason have 
you to be morose? You’re rich enough.’’ 

To which poor old Serooge could only an- 
swer ‘‘Bah!’’ again. The nephew went on. 
“*1’m sure I have always thought of Christmas 
time, when it has come ’round—apart from the 
veneration due to its sacred name and origin, 
if anything can be apart from that—as a good 
time—a_ kind, charitable, pleasant 
time; the only time I know of in the long eal- 
endar of the year when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of the people below them 
as if they really were fellow passengers to the 
grave, and not another race of creatures bound 
on other journeys. And, therefore, uncle, tho 
it has never put a serap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe it has done me good, and will 
de me good; and I say God bless it.”’ 

If by chance any of you do net know what 
happened to Scrooge that night and what he 
had for dinner next day and where he ate it, 
and what other things he did, why, get the 
story and read it for yourself. And then hope 
and pray that the same sort of thing with the 
same result may happen to all other Scrooges 
everywhere. For ‘‘it was always said of him 
that he knew how to keep Christmas well, if 
any man alive possessed the knowledge. May 
that be truly said of us, and all of us. And so, 
as Tiny Tim observed, ‘God bless us, every 
one.’ ”’ 


forgiving, 






MISSTATING POSITION OF SECRETARY: 


WALLACE 


T IS now being stated by certain newspapery 

that Secretary Wallace forsook the MeNary. 

Haugen bill. For instance, the Chicago Joyp. 
nal of Commerce, of December 9, says: 

“‘In the early days of the drive for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, Secretary Wallace Was, 
its principal backer. Before his death, hoy, 
ever, he had had his fill of near radicalism, and 
had become convinced that only the old, stable 
laws of economies could ease the farmer’s ill” 

An eastern paper runs headlines, ‘‘ Farm Aig 
Hope Killed,’’ ‘‘ Wallace’s Report Ree ommend 
‘Hands Off’ Policy.”’ 

The last thing Secretary Wallace did befor 
he went to the hospital, the middle of October, 
was to give his final O. K. to Chapter X of 
his forthcoming book. This chapter deals jg 
considerable detail with the McNary-Haugil 
bill fight. We believe that anyone reading thig 
chapter will reach the conclusion that Seepe: 
tery Wallace was stronger for the underlying 
principles of the MeNary-Haugen bill just be 
fore his death than at any other time. 

He did not believe in certain bills promoted! 
by the Department of Commerce, which would 
bring co-operative associations under govern. 
ment supervision, This point of view, touched 
on briefly in his annual report, is responsible 
for these eastern papers assuming that he had 
forsaken the MeNary-Haugen bill. Haugen, 
MeNary and Wallace have all been held up be 
fore the public as abandoning the bill. It ab 
most seems as tho the continual misrepresente 
tion were malicious. Haugen and MeNary ar 
still strong for the principles of the bill, and 
Secretary Wallace set forth his position clearly 
just before he went to the hospital. 





THANK YOU 


WE WISH to express our deep appreciation 
to our subseribers for the way they ame 
sending in their renewals. We are glad tobe 
able to say that we have received the greatest 
percentage of renewals thus far this year that 
we have ever received during any like period, 
We take it that this is an expression of conft 
dence in our organization; it likewise shows, 
we believe, that our readers appreciate the 
strenuous and persistent fight we have madé 
to see that equality is brought about for a 
riculture. We ean assure our readers th 
there will be no let up in our efforts. For thé 
sake of the generation that has given the bes 
part of its life to agriculture and for the sake 
of future generations, conditions must be per 
manently improved. 
Not only have we received a larger percent 
age of renewals than in any previous year, bub 
our friends seem also to be more interested ill 
interesting their neighbors in Wallaces’ Fa 
er, and many small clubs have been receiveds 
We make a club rate of 75 cents per yet 
where three or more subscriptions are sent @ 
one time. For $2.25 you ean renew your OW 
subscription and send the paper as a Christm 
gift to two of your friends, or ~ can Save 
your friends as well as yourself 25 cents? 
securing their subscriptions and sending the 
in with your own. After the first three 
scriptions are sent, new names can be ad 
at any time at the club rate of 75 cents. 
We thank our readers who have already ® 
newed. We appreciate the many Christmas® 
ders sent in and the good letters we have 
ceived. We are confident that those Wi 
time is out in December and who have not® 
newed, will renew. We are equally confides! 
that our subscribers whose time expires 
January and in the months following im 7 
will be as prompt in their renewal. We p™ 
more highly than we can say the loyalty of 
subscribers, and we pledge to them our sincélt 
and earnest efforts in the year to come. 
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r the 
Wag, HE American Farm Bureau Federation at 
how. its annual meeting in Chicago last week 


lined up again, foot, horse and artillery, 
behind the principles of the McNary-Haugen 
pill. It was a great blow to the Chicago papers, 
which, on highly insufficient evidence, had the 
day before congratulated the federation on 
freeing itself from such radical views. Every- 
body else seemed to approve, particularly the 
middle-western delegations. The Iowa folks, 
led by President Hearst, played an important 
rt in getting the resolution in its final vig- 
grous form thru the resolutions committee and 
getting it approved on the floor. 

0. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, president for the 
last two years, was re-elected for another year. 
The vice-presidency went to Ed O’Neal, of 
Alabama. 

The constitutional amendment giving the 
‘middle-west greater representation on the board 





moted @™ of directors, was adopted. Another amendment 
would provided that, beginning with next year, the 
overt. president and half of the directors will be 
uuched dected for a two-year term. Steps were taken 
neil at this meeting to call a conference of farm or- 
ganization leaders for the purpose of selecting 
e had three names for secretary of agriculture for 
wugel, HE the consideration of President Coolidge. The 
np be subject of endorsement of the Grain Marketing 
It ak Company was carefully avoided. 
“7 Gets Down to Business Quickly 
| and ‘The meeting set a record by cutting down the 
early time devoted to speeches and putting in most 
of the period of three days in group meetings 
and in the final business session. Favorable 
action on the principles of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill was forecasted Monday evening, when 
George Peek, president of the American Coun- 
iationge cil of Agriculture, led the discussion of the 
y ate measure. He stressed the need for further ae- 


to bee tion and scouted the notion that the late rise in 


atest ME Prices had solved the farm problem. 
r that An object for which the middle-west has been 
‘ fighting for vears was achieved in part when 
veriod, He; , ents. 4 ° ° 
afi earst, of Lowa, brought in a constitutional 
o amendment authorizing an extra member on 
hOWREE the national board of directors for any section 
te the that had 100,000 Farm Bureau members en- 


made! rolled, and a second additional member for dis- 
triets that had as many as 200,000. If this is ae- 
epted by the states, the middle-west will have 
or theme four or five on the board next year instead of 
@® three. M. 1. Noon, of Michigan, was named to 

fill out a short term if the measure goes thru. 
One of the most important-actions of the con- 
vention was fought out in the committee room 
When a resolution endorsing the Capper-Wil- 
liams bill was killed by the resolutions commit- 
tee. This bill was largely prepared by the fed- 
etal Department of Commerce, and provides 
or very extensive control of co-operative mar- 
tting. Existing co-operatives are very much 
Opposed to it, and it has yet to gain the support 
any strong farm organization. In some way, 
Wever, the legislative committee of the Farm 
ureau was persuaded to report favorably on it 
and it was feared that in the pressure of busi- 
ness a resolution endorsing the bill might slip 
. Its defeat was certain as soon as the mid- 
“western delegations made it clear that they 





r thei 
y Su 2 . . 
e Teeognized its character and would oppose it. 


Efforts of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ As- 
Welation to keep the federation lined up solidly 
ainst tax-free securities were defeated when, 
a motion by Nordhausen of Iowa, a resolu- 

Which said, ‘‘the further issuance of tax- 

Tee securities should be abolished,’ was 
¢ hged to ‘‘the further issuance of tax-free 
Jeutities should be restrieted.’’ George A. 
Cwett pointed out that total elimination of tax- 
fed securities would work great harm to the 
zoel land banks and would raise the interest 

* on farm loans about 1.5 per cent. 

p rorking plan of the meeting was the best 
. vas ever been seen at a Farm Bureau ses- 

revious meetings have given most of the 
_ * to set speeches. This meeting gave over 


= 


By Donald R. Murphy 


the first morning to the president’s report and 
reports of departments, filled in two speeches 
in the first part of the afternoon, and gave up 
the rest of the afternoon and most of the eve- 
ning to discussion of particular issues. The sec- 
ond day had only one speech listed and the rest 
of the day was devoted entirely to group meet- 
ings, on co-operative marketing, legislation and 
taxation, transportation and research, organiza- 
tion and finance, publicity, and home and com- 
munity. The third day was devoted entirely to 
the consideration of constitutional amendments, 
resolutions and the election of officers. On the 
whole, there was more work done at this meet- 
ing than at any previous Farm Bureau session. 
The group meeting on co-operative marketing 
drew by far the most attention. It was at this 
meeting that the only mention of the Grain 
Marketing Company was made. Both Gray Sil- 
ver, president of the company, and J. W. Cov- 
erdale, secretary, were on the program to give 
an account of its work. Silver’s talk was mostly 
devoted to a eulogy of co-operative marketing, 
with a very slight reference to the Grain Mar- 
keting Company as a presumable example of 
co-operative marketing in action. Coverdale’s 
address dealt with the amount of grain handled 
by the company up to date and with its alleged 
services to the farmers thru shipping a large 
volume abroad at the earliest possible time. 
The delegates from Indiana and Illinois, who 





EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


At its annual meeting at Chicago last 
week, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion unanimously endorsed the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. The resolu- 
tion declares: 


‘We endorse the principle of a farmers’ 
export corporation created with sufficient- 
ly broad powers under government charter 
to preserve the domestic market for the 
American agricultural producer at an 
American price, and instruct our officers 
and representatives to present these views 
to the president’s agricultural committee, 
and to work for the early enactment of 
such principles into law.’’ 


The National Grange took similar action 
at its annual meeting a few weeks ago. 











were expected to discuss the Grain Marketing 
Company with some vigor, did not take part in 
the brief argument that followed these two pa- 
pers. The California delegates were the princi- 
pal questioners of the speakers. Hardison, of 
California, declared that the company was not 
a co-operative in the strict sense of the term, 
and another California delegate rather embar- 
rassed Mr. Coverdale by askine him whether 
they found it difficult to give the managers of 
the Grain Marketing Company the farm point 
of view in running the affairs of the concern. 


Question Arouses Amusement 


Since the managers of the company, Mr. 
Marcy, Mr. Rosenbaum and their associates, 
have complete control of its business dealings 
and will have until 80 per cent of the stock is 
bought by farmers, this question aroused a cer- 
tain amount of amusement oi the part of the 
audience. Coverdale, however, insisted that the 
managers had shown themselves very open- 
minded, and intimated that under the tutelage 
of himself and Mr. Silver this group of old-line 
grain dealers had completely altered their char- 
acters and become friends of the farmer. 

It had been expected that the question of en- 
dorsing the Grain Marketing Company would 
be brought up at the meeting. However, the 
officials of the company decided shortly before 
the session that they would not cause any such 


FARM BUREAU BACKS EXPORT PLAN 


Bradfute, of Ohio, Is Re-elected President at the National Meeting 


resolution to be introduced. The group op- 
posed to the company was apparently likewise 
doubtful of being able to put over a resolution 
of the sort they wanted, and so declined to 
bring up a measure condemning the merger. 

The election came as an anti-climax to several 
days of the usual feverish attempts to form new 
political combinations. By general consent, the 
middle-west was allowed to caucus and to name 
its candidate for president, the other states 
agreeing that in case of unanimity on the part 
of the middle-west they would all vote for its 
candidate. In the caucus Bradfute of Ohio got 
eleven votes out of the twenty-one, Ohio, Minne- 
sota and Iowa voting for him. Outside states 
showed some dissatisfaction at this result and 
attempted to go into caucus early in the after- 
noon to select an opposition candidate. The re- 
quest to recess in order to make a caucus pos- 
sible was defeated by the administration forees. 

Bradfute was then nominated by Cornwall of 
Vermont and the nomination seconded by Noon 
of Michigan. Ralph Snyder, president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, and a member of the 
board of directors, who kad heretofore been 
closely associated with the administration, after 
expressing personal regard for Mr. Bradfute, 
suggested that inasmueh as the federation had 
not been making proper progress in a number 
of lines, it might be well to make a change. He 
also urged that, since the middle-west seemed 
to be split, it would be good policy to go out- 
side to select a president. He nominated George 
A. Jewett, former president of the American 
Wheat Growers, leader of the fight for the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill and a member of the Wash- 
ington Farm Bureau. 


Bradfute Gets 35 Votes, Jewett 11 


The election showed Bradfute to have 35 
votes and Jewett 11, with three casting blank 
ballots. S. H. Thompson, of Illinois, was nomi- 
nated for vice-president, but refused. Ed O’- 
Neal of Alabama got the job over J. F. Reed of 
Minnesota. Snyder was put off the board and 
his place taken by J. F. Reed, an administra- 
tion supporter. The fourth place in the middle- 
west group was given to the Michigan delegate 
who seconded Bradfute’s nomination. 

The election of directors resulted as follows: 
Northeast region—George N. Putnam, New 
Hampshire; Enos Lee, New York; J. C. Bru- 
baker, Pennsylvania; western region—H. C. 
Hardison, California; Frank Evans, Utah; W. 
A. Hardy, Nevada; central region—S. H. 
Thompson, Illinois; Charles E. Hearst, Iowa; 
J. F. Reed, Minnesota; for the short term—M. 
L. Noon, Michigan; southern region—E. P. 
Cohill, Maryland; Harry Williams, Texas; W. 
K. Harris, Kentueky. 

W. H. Settle, president of the Indiana feder- 
ation, made no statement as to what the atti- 
tude of his state was likely to be. The Indiana 
convention had previously voted to pay no dues 
into the national treasury unless the adminis- 
tration was changed and a strong program on 
co-operative marketing was adopted. Presum- 
ably, Settle is to report to his board of directors 
and let them make the decision. In resolutions 
adopted by the convention, it was indicated 
that strong efforts would be made to collect 
from Indiana the $20,000 in federation dues 
for 1924. 

President Bradfute’s place on the agricul- 
tural commission, and the stand which the 
federation took on the principles of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, puts the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in a strong position for 
making a record on farm legislation during 
this next year. Delegates disagreed on some 
of the other issues, but on ‘‘equality for agri- 
culture’’ there was whole-hearted enthusiasm 
and support. If the federation in 1925 puts 
its main effort behind this phase of the pro- 
gram, and lends its assistance to push a sound 
farm relief measure across, it will a long 
ways toward bringing the organization to its 
maximum strength. 
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Here it is, the Christmas dinner su- 
preme, a feast fit for a king and yet 
—may we be pardoned for mentioning 
such a thing at this time of “eats” 
enjoyment?—one that should satisfy 
without any unpleasant feelings after- 
wards. Not that we would wish to 
stint on anything at Christmas time, 
leastways food, but we do know that 
too often the night after Christmas is 
a trying time for those who ate well 
but not wisely. Not the cook's fault, 
perhaps, and yet we believe that the 
menu we are about to suggest is a 
wise one, 

Fruit cup 
Roast turkey Dressing 
Sweet potatoes en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Spiced apples, cranberry filling 
Nut bread Celery curls 
Fig preserves Sour milk biscuits 
Moulded salad Wafers 
Pudding supreme Cake Coffee 


This fruit cup made of equal parts 
of orange and grapefruit with sweet- 
ened grape juice poured over to half 
fill the cup is an excellent appetizer 
for a fowl dinner. It is a good plan to 
have this made and out of the way sev- 
eral hours before the hurried time 
when dinner is just about to be 
served. This is a better appetizer if 
no sugar is added to the oranges and 
grapefruit, altho some people may 
prefer a sweeter one. 

The turkey, ripened by hanging out- 
of-doors for at least forty-eight hours, 
is brought in and trussed and stuffed. 
A rather moist dressing is favored for 
the turkey stuffing and chopped 
English walnuts or chestnuts are 
a pleasant surprise and very 
toothsome. Use half graham and 
half white bread for the dressing 
foundation, moistening this with 
a stock made over the giblets 
which have been put thru the 
food grinder and fried a_ short 
while in butter. Then add more 
milk for a thoro moistening, one- 
third cup melted butter, a gener- 
ous sprinkling of sage and onion 
juice or chopped onion and beaten 
ege for thickening. For a quan- 
tity of dressing sufficient to serve 
twelve or fourteen persons, two 
eggs will be enough. Season well 
with salt and pepper. The ground 
and fried giblets are mixed in, of 
course, and add to the fineness of 
the dish. A portion of this is 
trussed into the turkey and the 
remainder is kept out and put 
into the baking pan in the last 
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of two parts sugar and one part wa- 
ter with enough vegetable coloring, 
pink, to give a rosy tint to the fruit, 
and a few cloves or “red hots” to give 
spiciness. Cook until the apples are 
tender; the syrup will take on a jelly- 
like consistency just about the time 
the fruit has finished cooking. The 
cranberries for the filling are first put 
thru the food grinder, a quart of them. 
Add to this on the stove an equal 
amount of sugar by measure, not 
weight, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and cook till thick and like pre- 
serves. Arrange the*apples, chilled, 
in a pan and fill the holes with the 
cranberry preserve. These may be 
lifted onto the platter around the tur- 
key when the cranberry has molded. 

For celery curls buy the celery 
hearts instead of the large stalks. 
Leave on most of the foliage and cut 
narrow slits down thru the stalks, 





dough lightly, folding rather than stir- 
ring in the milk. Turn out onto a 
floured board and pat into a flat sheet 
about one-half inch in thickness. Soda 
biscuits must bake very quickly or 
they will be tough and heavy, so have 
the oven hot. If you have an oven 
thermometer it should register 400 de- 


grees. The time for baking is ten to 
twelve minutes, 
For quick fig preserves take the 


package figs and cut them in pieces, 
removing the tough stem ends. Place 
in a stew pan with just enough water 
to moisten thoroly, add sugar equal 
to the amount of fruit and simmer on 
the back of the stove till slightly 
thick. 

Moulded salad is good to serve on 
this holiday for it can be made the day 
before. Make up one pint of lemon 
gelatine according to the directions on 
the package. Into an enameled loaf 
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ing add the nut meats and fold in g 
pint of cream beaten stiff and Sweet. 
ened and flavored. The Pineapple 
should be drained, by the way, Serve 





this with the long narrow Salted 
wafers. 

The recipe for this Christmas cakg 
calls for the following ingredientg; 


Two cups sugar, three-fourths cup 
butter, one cup milk, two and one 
half cups flour, two and one-half tem 
spoons baking powder, five egg whites, 
one teaspoon almond flavoring, 
Cream the sugar and butter together 


till of the consistency of cottage 
cheese, Add the milk and flour sifted 
with baking powder alternately, 4 


small amount of each at a time, Fold . 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
the flavoring. 

One can afford to be fanciful with 
the Christmas cake since it is part of 
a feast-day celebration so this cake 
will have more good things than usual 
init. The filling between layers—thig 
cake makes two large or three good 
sized layers—is made of one cup wak 
nut meats, one-half cup each of figs | 
and raisins and a few candied chep 
ries, all put thru the coarse knife of 
the food grinder and mixed with a lit 
tle frosting. The cake is iced with 
white frosting with bits of angelica 
and candied cherries sprinkled over 
the top, giving a green and red effect, 





Now That Winter’s Here 


Now that winter’s here and the 
flowers and shrubs are all gone, have 
you a few evergreens to improve 
the looks of the yard and garden 
and give you that sheltered fee 
ing that no others but trees in fo 
liage can give? Dwarf evergreens 
interspersed with shrubs ia 
plantings close about the house 
give the place a cheery appear 
ance and at the same time tie 
the house to its surroundings 
against the strong winds and 
piled drifts. 

Spruce Canadensis (Hemlock 
Spruce), Juniper Hibernica (Irish 
Juniper), Pinus Mugho, a low 
growing pine bush, and the vat 
ety of Japanese Cypress known 
as Cypress Filifera, a broad and 
bushy tree of small threadlike 
foliage, all of these are suitable 
for plantings about the house 
The Japanese Yew is another 
suitable for border planting a8 it 
does not grow to any great si” 
but remains rather low and 








hour of cooking. If your fowl 
happens to be duck or goose, a 
peanut dressing is suggested. To 
the above ingredients add a cup of 
chopped unroasted peanuts and your 
family will vote it the best ever. 

For the sweet potatoes en casserole, 
cook sweet potatoes with their skins 
on and peel and mash. Have ready a 
buttered casserole or baking dish that 
you can put onto the table and into 
this put the mashed sweet potatoes to 
which equal parts of melted butter 
and brown sugar have been added and 

~—mixed in well along with salt and pep- 
per seasoning. Arrange on the top as 
Many marshmallows as will fit and 
place the casserole in the oven till 
the marshmallows take on a delicate 
brown and the potatoes are thoroly 
heated thru. 

Spiced apples with cranberry filling 
are made in this fashion. Their 
bright, red color and spicy flavor truly 
fit a Christmas table. Pare firm Jona- 
than apples and core them with an 
apple corer. Have a syrup cooking 
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Stand in cold water several hours and 
they will curl up and be very crisp. 

For an excellent nut bread, combine 
in the order named, two eggs beaten, 
one cup of sugar, two cups milk, six 
cups flour, one teaspoon salt, two and 
two-thirds tablespoons baking powder, 
two cups nutmeats. Mix well and put 
into loaf pans. This amount will 
make two good-sized Joaves. Allow 
to stand twenty minutes in a warm 
place and bake one hour. 


Soda and sour milk biscuits and 
rich preserves are food for the gods 
themselves. Measure and sift four 
cups of flour, then measure it again 
and mix with one-half to one teaspoon 
of soda, according to the acidity of 
the milk, four level teaspoons baking 
powder and half a teaspoon of salt. 
Sift all the ingredients together and 
with the tips of the fingers rub in 
one-third cup of butter. Moisten 
with two cups sour milk, handling the 





pan or other flat-bottomed dish, pour 
a thin layer of the liquid. Allow this 
to harden before adding the remainder 
which is cool and has mixed into it 
one-half cup chopped walnut meats, 
one cup celery chopped fine and one- 
fourth cup parsley, chopped fine. 
When ready to serve, turn out, cut 
into squares and serve with a large 
tablespoon of boiled dressing that has 
had whipped cream beaten into it. 
Pudding supreme is offered as a 
substitute for plum pudding. There 
may be those in your family who will 
resent having a substitute; That, how- 
ever, will be before they have tasted 
pudding supreme, net afterward, for 
it lives up to its name. To one pint 
of grated pineapple add one pound of 
marshmallows cut into small pieces, 
one cup of almonds, blanched and cut 
fine. The pineapple and marshmal- 
lows are mixed together and allowed 
to stand over night. Just before serv- 


dwarfed. 
The Norway Spruce, America® 
Arborvitae and White Pine até 
good for yard plantings. They shotld 
however, be grouped according to 
some landscape plan. 


Housewives who transplanted mist 
and parsley from the garden last f 
will find them useful for garnishing 
the holiday dishes, Clear gelatine # 
jello is given a greenish tint with te 
addition of parsley leaves cut uP in it 
Also a pot of parsley or spearmint 
give the kitchen window sill a dress 
up appearance. 
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If you have more than enoug' 
saved for your flower garden 
year, make neat, small packages © 
for garden-loving friends. They 
appreciate having this intimate ™ 
mento of your garden. A card accom 
panying this gift might read: “row 
my garden to your’s, with @ Mert! 
Christmas.” 
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M and Dr Y~ quickly cleaned 


Here’s a wet weather shoe—the Kattle King. Husky tire-tread soles, built 
for wear under all conditions. Red all-rubber uppers, which established a new 
standard for life without checking or cracking—and without clumsy weight. 


Being all-rubber, the Kattle King is quickly, easily, thoroughly cleaned— 
of all grime and soil—free from all odors. 


Leave them in the shed at night—there’s no cloth to soak moisture and freeze. You work in 
comfort, your feet are always dry, you get longer service. 





The Four : 
Buckle Arctic The Kattle King is typical of Hood service to you in boots. The Hood Red Boot offers the 
same long wear and freedom from checks and cracks. 
The popular In White Rock Rubbers, the same “in built” service cuts down the rubber bills for all the 


“HOOD- Red Boot family 


Hood values are sound, of practical every-day benefit. Use the name Hood as your buying 
guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, material and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


White Rock 
Rubbers 
~for all the family 
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RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 
Rees — 
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A Delightful Delay 


It’s worth being late for—a cake like this. What a gift for 
the appetite! What real zest it adds to the Yule-tide meal! Back in 
1889 many housewives used 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


when they baked their Christmas cake. Today their daughters are using the same depend- 
able leavener—so are millions of other women. And the reasons are apparent—economy—unfailing 
results—the two big causes for Calumet being called the preferred leavener of the nation. 

Use it when you bake the Christmas cake and continue using it 
throughout the coming year because for light, perfectly baked and always nutritious 
foods it has no rival. Every ingredient used is officially approved by the U. S. food authorities. 
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Crisp Cookies for Crisp Days 

Among my first recollections are 
the dim and shady pantry at grand- 
mother’s house and the two fat brown 
cooky jars, one for crisp cookies and 
one for thick soft cookies, and always 
placed conveniently low on the bottom 
shelf. It was a firm conviction of 
grandmother’s that children should 


have cookies whenever they wanted 
them, and if she forgot to ask us we 
knew that we could always go to the 
pantry and help ourselves. She always 
had cookies on hand—big fat sugar 
cookies so rich with butter and sugar 
that they fairly melted away when you 
held them in your mouth to enjoy 
them the longer; and crisp cookies, 
thin and crackly, that you never 
seemed to get enough of, no matter 
how many you ate. 

The old stone cooky jar of our 
erandmother’s days are seldom seen on 
nodern pantry shelves. Isn’t it too 
bad? Did you ever hear of a little boy 
or a grown-up one, either, who didn’t 
like home-made cookies? And cookies 
are such time-savers besides. A cake 
seldom lasts for longer than two meals, 
put a batch of cookies baked up and 
stored away will fortify the house- 
keeper for a week or longer. 

My favorite of all cookies is the 
home-made gingersnap made after this 
recipe that has come down thru our 
family along with the log-cabin quilt 
and the Boston bean pot. The ingre- 
dients for these cookies are as follows: 

One cup sugar, one cup sorghum mo- 
lasses, one-half cup butter, one-half 
cup lard, two teaspoons ginger, five 
cups flour, one and one-half teaspoons 
baking powder, three-fourths teaspoon 
soda. 

Heat the sugar, molasses, butter, lard 
and ginger together to the boiling 
point. Add the soda immediately and 
remove from the stove at once. Flour 
is added when cool. While the cooked 
mixture is still a little warm begin to 
add the flour which has been sifted 
with baking powder. In making these 
cookies, I like to put the ingredients 
on to cook in a large enamelled sauce 
pan of about one gallon size that I can 
later stir the full amount of flour into. 
The cookie dough will be very stiff 
when the full amount of flour has been 
added. Turn out on a very slightly 
floured board and roll to almost pa- 
per thinness. Bake about three min- 
utes in a hot oven. Gingersnaps will 
be a little bit soft when first taken 
from the pan. Allow them to stand 
for a few minutes on a platter or pa- 
per and they will become very crisp. 
Pack at once into air-tight cans. Old 
coffee tins with tight fitting lids are 
very good for this purpose. 

Gingersnap men and women cut 
from this dough with a knife or a spe- 
cial cutter and baked with tiny cur- 
Tants making features and button 
adornments are very pretty to deco- 
rate the Christmas tree with. And the 
children will enjoy eating them after- 
ward. Or they may be stuffed in the 
tops of the Christmas stockings. 

For sugar cookies, the kind that 
melt away when you attempt to taste 
them, this is a really good recipe: 

Two cups C sugar, one cup shorten- 
ing, two eggs, one cup cream or rich 
buttermilk, one-half teaspoon’ soda, 
five cups flour, two teaspoons baking 
Powder, one-half teaspoon freshly 


ty nutineg, one teaspoon lemon ex- 
Tract. 





Cream the sugar and shortening, add 
= beaten eggs, cream or buttermilk. 

€n just ready to add the cream, add 
the Soda to it, holding the cup over the 
Mixing bowl and stirring to dissolve 
the soda. Mix in the flour to make a 
Soft dough and roll out on a thinly 
floured board. Roll out the dough to 





about three-eighths inch thick. Bake 


‘in a quick oven and store in a stone 


jar with a cover on it if possible. 

A wholly delectable confection is 
this one made with plain sugar cooky 
dough: The recipe just given may be 
used as the basis for this very differ- 
ent sort of cooky. Roll out enough 
dough to fit the bottom of a rather 
deep baking pan. Place this layer in 
the pan and cover it with a spread of 
strawberry jam or any jam or preserve 
that you happen to have. Sprinkle on 
finely chopped English walnuts, 
chopped raisins and a little cocoanut. 
Place another layer of cooky dough on 
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top of this, then a layer of jam, nuts, 
raisins and cocoanut as before. Con- 
tinue in this way with layers of dough 
and spreads until all the dough has 
been used or until there are at least 
three layers of dough. The top layer 
should be cooky dough. Put in a hot 
oven and lower the heat in the baking 
process. Bake about thirty minutes. 
The length of time required to bake 
this confection will depend upon the 
number of layers. While still warm, 
cut into slices with a thin sharp knife. 
This may be used in place of cake and 
it will be a pretty and tasty supple- 
ment to the holiday table. 





A Merry Christmas With Games 


Whether a party of invited guests or 
just the family gather together for 
the Christmas holidays, games are 
sure to make the occasion the mer- 
rier. Several games of a Christmasy 
nature are suggested here for the 
hostess or the home “indoor sports” 
leader. 

A Christmas-Stocking Party—This is 
really a party for the children. The 
invitations are written on red paper 
cut in the shape of little stockings. 
Filling the stockings will provide fun 
for all for a considerable length of 
time. For this purpose cut from rath- 
er stiff red paper a number of stock- 
ings, as many as there are children at 
the party. Cut the paper double, leav- 
ing the back of the leg and the heel 
uncut. On the outside of each stock- 
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ing is written a child’s name. Have 
in readiness several pairs of blunt 
scissors, paste and old magazines. 
Give each child a stocking other than 
the one bearing his or her name, and 
tell them to fill it with presents for 
the one whose name is on the outside. 

Filling the stocking consists in cut- 
ting from the magazines pictures of 
presents and pasting them on the in- 
side of the stocking. When the stock- 
ings are all filled each is handed to its 
owner, who must tell what gifts his 
stocking contains. 

A Gift Swap—Everyone is supposed 
to bring in a 10-cent gift wrapped up 
securely. These gifts are collected at 
the door by someone. After everyone 
is in the room the men are asked to 
make a circle with all the girls in a 
circle surrounding them. Each man 
and every girl is given a parcel. The 
two circles are facing in opposite di- 
rections. They then side step around 
the room, the inner circle going one 
way and the outer in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Suddenly a whistle blows, a signal 


We pictured the meek, mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they’ were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
Yet, I feel, 
If someone said on Christmas eve, 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
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for all of the side-steppers to stop and 
to bow deeply before their partners, 
who in each case are the ones directly 
opposite them when the whistle blows. 
The partners then exchange gifts, 
open their parcels, examine their gifts 
and if they like them, drop out of the 
circle. If, however, one of a pair does 
not like his or her gift, neither can 
drop out and they both wrap up their 
gifts and continue in the march till 
everyone is satisfied. Noisy gifts are 
the most fun and some of the men will 
want to continue in the march in order 
to try to get a particular tin horn that 
they have eyed on down the line. 
Christmas Toys—This is another 
lively game. Each one present is 
asked to draw a slip of paper out of a 
hat, which slip will tell him to what 
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Christmas eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are on their knees,” 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease, 
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—Thomas Hardy. 
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family of toys he belongs. When ev- 
eryone has a slip of paper the differ- 
ent groups of toys are told to congre- 
gate, the horns in one corner, the 
drums in another, the dolls, skates, 
sleds and rattles in still another part 
of the room. Each group is to put on 
a stunt that will represent its toy. 
The group giving the best stunt is pre- 
sented with enough candy canes to go 
around. 

The mechanical dolls will have to be 
wound up and some of them can be 
made to sing a song in jerky and me- 
chanical fashion. The Old Oaken 
Bucket is a good one for this, accom- 
panied with mechanical motions with 
one hand. 

A wonderful lot of gifts will result. 
A man-trimmed hat may have a chic 
decoration of tin can drooping slightly 
over the rim with a cabbage rose 
nestling on the northwest corner of 
the crown. When the gifts are com- 
pleted, they are presented to the part- 
ners of the men who made them and 
are worn by the girls for the remain- 
der of the evening. 





Variety of Christmas “Eats” 


Did it ever occur to you to wonder 
what sort of Christmas dinners our 
adopted people in the United States 
have? The great mythical melting pot 
has in reality changed their customs 
very little. Cookery sacred to the na- 
tive shores! Of course they will bring 
their favorite recipes with them and 
on feast days and other days they will 
go to great lengths to get the foods of 
the old country that are sacred to the 
occasion. 

So it is that the Norwegian Christ- 
mas feast will begin on Christmas eve, 
with an evening-long supper of tradi- 
tional dishes. There will be spareribs 
served with a quite sweet rice pud- 
ding, lutefisk, and a large fish roasted. 
Eating will continue till midnight, 
when the gifts on the tree will be dis« 
tributed. 

Instead of our turkey, the Russiang 
will eat roasted pig’s head, stuffed 
with buckwheat cooked up thick with 
water and the chopped liver and heart. 
A sort of raisin cake called koulische 
will be set out along with cookies and 
a@ most unusual soup made of meat 
stock, sour cream, fermented beet 
juice and boiled cabbage. Unusual in- 
gredients! But a favorite dish with 
these people. The Russian Christmas 
feast will begin in the morning and 
last all day for the food is arrayed on 
a side table and every one helps him- 
self whenever he wishes to. Gaily 
colored eggs like the kind we have at 
‘aster will be there, too, 

The Italian dinner is served Christ- 
mas evening about eight o’clock. Tur- 
key stuffed with chestnut dressing 
will be the main dish. And they put 
the most savory roast on a turkey, 
too! It is never dried out and the 
meat juice is delicately savory. With 
this they will serve macaroni with a 
tangy cheese grated over and chicken 
giblets in a thin gravy and endoive sal- 
ad that has been marinated in oil and 
vinegar. Rich rolls made with honey 
and nuts in them will be consumed in 
large quantities, 

If the Swedish people conform to 
the old country custom they will eat 
on Christmas eve. A_ pig roasted 
whole or in part is the favorite meat 
dish and sweet rolls in myriads of 


shapes and sizes and a rice custard 
thick with raisins will be served 
with it. 

People from Hungary will serve 


their traditional goulash, a meat stew 
thick and tasty with onions and spice 
mixed in. Fried cabbage with a vine- 
gar dressing and little cakes peppered 
with poppy sceds. This on Christmas 
eve. At midnight, if they follow cus- 
tom, a roasted pig will be brought in 
with cranberry eyes and an apple in 
his wide-open mouth. 

A Dutch dinner menu sounds very 
American. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that our dinners sound 
Dutchy for Dutch cookery is popular 
the country over. There will be roast 
goose or duck stuffed with chestnut 
dressing, oyster soup, sweet rolls and 
plum pudding. Dutch New Year’s 
cakes are served thruout the meal. 

The Swiss will also have roasted 
goose and there will be Geneva frit- 
ters such as only these people can 
make. They are made from pears, 
quartered, stewed and then mashed. 
Sugar and spice are added and the 
mixture thickened with flour and cu- 
riously rolled up and baked. 

Austrians living in this country will 
have roast turkey filled with, to us, a 
curious’ stuffing—apples, quartered. 
Fried noodles and sausages and fish 
are side dishes. 
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Delicious Home-Made Candy for Christmas 


In addition to the gay “hard” can- 
dies of the holiday season, we will 
want to fix up a pan of creamy fudge 
with nuts init and stuff some dates 
and perhaps make up a batch of fon- 
dant and roll some of the fudge or oth- 


er candies or nuts in it. There’s no 

.end to the possibilities of a pan of 
fondant and the grown-up children 
will enjoy doing this part of the prep- 
erations for Christmas. 

To make a good fudge that will stay 
creamy to the last bite, cook in a 
saucepan two cups sugar, one-half cup 
cocoa, two-thirds cup milk and a pinch 
of salt. Blend the cocoa and sugar to- 
gether well before adding the milk and 
cook till it will form a ball that holds 
together in cold water. Add two level 
tablespoons butter and one tablespoon 
marshmallow. Allow to cool, then beat 
until, creamy and mixture begins to 
sugar slightly around the edges of 
the pan. Pour into a buttered pan. | 
like to use a loaf pan, pouring the 
whole of the batch into it and making 
it deep so that it can be cut into 
slices. Also it will not dry out so 
quickly. The nuts either cut up or 
whole are put in just before the fudge 
is turned out. 

Fudge filling is very good in home- 
made bon bons. In this case have 
ready a pan of fondant made after a 
recipe that I shall give later in this 
article. The fudge is turned out onto 
a marble slab or a piece of heavy 
oiled paper and rolled between the 
palms into balls. The nuts may be 
omitted from part of it and balls made 
from this rolled in finely chopped 
nuts. Other balls are rolled in co- 
coanut, and balls from the nut-filled 
portion are dipped or rolled in fon- 
dant. A candied cherry, half a pecan 
or walnut meat are very pretty decora- 
tions for the top of the fondant dipped 
candies. 

To make fondant put together into 
@ smooth granite pan two and one 
half pounds sugar, one-fourth teaspoon 
cream of tartar and one and one-half 
cups boiling water. Stir well and put 
on stove and heat to the boiling point. 
Boil then without stirring until, when 
tried in cold water, a soft ball is 
formed that will just keep its shape. 
If you have a candy thermometer it 
should register 238 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Turn out onto a slightly greased 
platter or, if you have it, a marble 
slab is better. Let stand a few min- 
utes to cool but not long enough to 
become hard around the edges. With 
a spatula or wooden spoon turn the 
edges in toward the center and scrape 
back and forth till white and creamy. 
When it begins to lump throw aside 
the spatula or spoon and knead with 
the hands till smooth. It may then be 
used, altho I prefer to have it stand 
from twelve to twenty-four hours be- 
fore using it. If fondant is put away 
in a deep bowl with a tight cover or 
covered with oiled paper it will not 
become crusty. Portions of this may 
be colored and flavored as desired. 
Nuts enveloped with a thick coating of 
vari-colored fondant are pretty and 
toothsome and add a lovely touch to a 
gift box of home-made candies. 

Dates stuffed in all manner of ways 
are quickly made up and are a healthy 
confection for the littlest folks. Sec- 
tions of walnut meats, whole almonds 
amd soft cheese mixed with finely 
ehopped nuts all make good fillings 
for dates. Prunes may be stuffed with 
these same things. In using prunes, 
get the large or medium prunes and 

wash and cook till plump but not soft 
im a syrup of two parts sugar and one 
part water. Drain and allow to cool 


before trying to remove seeds for 
stuffing. 
Glazed nuts are made by dipping 


the nuts separately into a syrup made 
in the following manner: Cook to- 
gether without stirring other than the 
mingling at the first part of cooking, 
two cups sugar, one cup boiling water 
and one-third teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar. When the sugar begins to dis- 
color, turn a slightly golden color, re- 


greased marble slab is also good for 


this purpose. } 


Peanut Nougat—Shell and remove 
enough peanuts to 

Chop the peanuts 
fine and sprinkle over them one-fourth 
Place in a pan on the 
stir con- 


the skins from 
make four cups. 


teaspoon salt. 


stove two cups sugar and 


stantly till melted to a syrup, taking 
care to keep sugar scraped down from 
sides of pan. 


As soon as the sugar is 

















HOME-MADE CANDY 


move from the fire and place the pan 
at once into a large dish of cold wa- 
ter to instantly stop boiling. While 
dipping the nuts, place the syrup in 


a pan of hot water. Fresh roasted 
peanuts, almonds, hazelnuts, pecans 
and English walnuts are most fre- 


Place on oiled 
from the 


quently glazed. 
after removing 


paper 
syrup. A 


melted add the nut meats and pour 
at once into a buttered tin. If the su- 
gar is not removed from the stove as 
soon as melted, it will quickly cara- 
melize. 

If you like a “chewy” candy, then 
you will want to include this one in 
the Christmas sweets: Put thru the 
food chopper, using the most coarse 


knife, one pound of figs, one pound of 
dates and one pound of English wa}. 
nut meats and one-fourth pound cap. 
died cherries. Knead all this together 
on a board dredged well with confeg 
tioners’ sugar. Pat or roll down to 
make a flat surface on top. Cut ip 
squares and roll each one in confeg 
tioners’ sugar, shaking to remove the 
superfluous sugar. 

Salt Water Taffy—Mix together two 
cups sugar, one tablespoon corn starch 
and put into a saucepan on the stove 
with one and one-third cups light corp 
syrup, two tablespoons butter and one 
cup water. Stir while cooking and 
boil till it forms a firm ball in eold 
water. Add one teaspoon sa!t and re 
move from stove at once. Pour on 
greased platter and when cool enough 
to handle, pull until light-colored. Fig 
vor while pulling by putting a drop or 
so of the flavoring on each portion and 
gradually working it in. The best way 
to put up candy of this sort is in heavy 
quality oiled paper that has had a lit- 
tle confectioners’ sugar dusted onto it, 
A box of salt water taffy makes a nice 
Christmas gift. 

Ice Cream Candy—This is another 
pulled candy. Boil together without 
stirring three cups sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon cream of tartar, one-half cup 
boiling water, one-half tablespoon vin- 
egar. Cook until the mixture when 
tried in cold water becomes brittle, 
Then turn out at once onto a greased 
platter to cool. As the edges cool, fold 
in toward the center. When cool, pull 
until glossy and white. Flavor during 
the pulling with different flavors as 
desired. 


Some Good Times at Home 


Over in Blackhawk county, Iowa, 
there is one of the happiest farm fam- 
ilies I have ever known. During the 
long winter months when many chil- 
dren are unconsciously driving every- 
one nearly frantic with their teasing 
and quarreling, the little Coopers are 
happy and busy. Probably Mrs. Cooper 
is responsible for this difference, for 
she is a wise mother and plans enter- 
tainment for the children just as she 
plans her housework. 

First of all, the littlest Coopers have 
a place of their very own to play. 
Father made it for them one day last 
winter by constructing a framework 
four feet high and ten feet long. This 
he covered with some left-over pieces 
of wall board, leaving an opening 3x2 
feet for a door and two eighteen-inch 
squares abowt half way up for win- 
dows. This screen is placed across 
one corner of the living room and in 
that corner the youngest children keep 
their playthings and play at keeping 
house all winter. Mother helped to 
make it a real playhouse by making 
some litile curtains for the windows 
and pasting bright pictures on the in- 
side of the screen, The outside of the 
screen was given a coat of brown 
paint and the effect was far from un- 
sightly—much better than playthings 
strewn all over the room. 

In the evening when the children get 
home from school there is always plen- 
ty of work for all to do for Mrs. Coop- 
er is a firm believer in work as well 
as play, but when the supper work is 
done mother usually has a good sug- 
gestion as to what would be fun for 
the evening. 

Cutting pictures and pasting are the 
greatest sources of entertainment in 
this household and you would never 


By Lou Richardson 


guess all of the good times they have 
cutting up old magazines, farm papers 
and catalogs. “Cutting up” does not 
mean “cluttering up,” either, for Mrs. 


Cooper insists that the children who 
are cutting out pictures must sit on 
an old rug so that the scraps of pa- 


per may be shaken off into the wood- 
box when it is time to clean up; and 
an old oilcloth is spread on the table 
when there is any pasting to be done. 
By the way, where there is no pre- 
pared paste in the house the children 
use waterglass instead, which sticks 
very well. 

Some evenings the children work at 
making a model farm, cutting out ani- 
mals (the boys always insist on hav- 
ing their favorite breed, too), imple- 
ments, cars, and the like, from farm 
papers. The “farm” is built on the 
dining room table and is very realistic 
with fields enclosed in  clothespin 
fences, where horses, cows and sheep 
eat imaginary clover. A box is made 
into a barn, another box makes a 
house which is furnished with cut-out 
pictures of furniture, and the whole 
farm is tended by a paper doll family. 
Such a farm will take a long time to 
make, thus furnishing amusement for 
a whole evening. 

The little Coopers never tire of cut- 
ting out pictures from advertisements, 
of food stuffs and playing store with 
them. The pictures are always saved 
over for the next day and the little girl 
who is too small to go to school will 
play for hours at “store” with her 
mother, delivering the groceries when 
the order is received over her imag- 
inary telephone. 

Sometimes the little girls work on 


their paper doll house which is made 
of eight sheets of wrapping paper fold- 
ed together to make a large blank 
book. Each page represents a room 
in this paper doll house and the chil 
dren delight in cutting appropriate fur 
niture for the different rooms, and 
many happy hours are spent in work: 
ing on it. 

Another source of amusement to the 
children is a set of cards which the 
older childrén made by printing plain 
ly the letters of the alphabet, one let 
ter on each card and using them in 
the following manner: One child 
turns the cards slowly one at a time 
and as a card is turned all try to think 
of some article purchased in the gro 
cery store which commences with that 
letter. The first one to suggest an a! 
ticle is given the card. When all the 
cards have been turned the one hold 
ing the most cards is the winner. 
Makes of automobiles, pieces of fur 
niture, names of animals and the like 
may be substituted for the names of 
groceries. 

Since the youngest of the Cooper 
family is too small to attend school 
the other children are always thought 
ful about bringing patterns of busy 
work home from school’ so that little 
four-year-old sister will have some 
thing to work on while the others are 
away at school. She especially enjoys 
making sewing cards while mother 
busy with the mending. These cards 
are easily prepared by cutting out # 
clear, distinct picture such as a hors 
or sheep, pasting the picture on 4 
piece of cardboard and pricking 
holes around the outline of the animé) = 
The little girl enjoys outlining thet 
pictures with bright colored thread, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo¥ 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
_ by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 28, 1924.) 


The lessons of the last quarter of 
the year carry us thru the central pe- 
riod of the ministry of Jesus. The 
multitudes, the common people, were 
hungering to hear the Word, and the 
heart of Jesus was moved with com- 
passion because they were distressed 
and scattered, “as sheep without a 
shepherd.” Jesus felt that at this 
time of unrest and disquiet He must 
have help and at once, and no one 


could help Him except His own disci- 


ples, who had been with Him as pupils 
fora year and a half. He sends them 
forth on their first mission, clothing 
them with power to do in His name 
the mighty works which they had seen 
Him do. He limits their field to the 
common people of Israel. Their main 
themé was to be, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” They were to 
take no money, but to throw them- 
gelves on the mercy of the people 
they were to serve. They were .to 
stay only where they were made wel- 
come. (Lesson 1.) 

The teaching of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount, while simplicity itself, 
was utterly revolutionary. He taught 
a life to be lived not according to any 
outward form, but in its inner spirit. 
He unfolded the spirit of the laws and 
showed how they had been perverted 
in the name of religion. He demands 
absolute sincerity; that the motive be 
to do good, not to be seen of men. He 
insists that prayer should be to the 
Father, and not to be heard of men. 
Reverence and adoration are quite as 
essential in prayer as petition. We 
are taught to pray for the extension of 
the kingdom, to ask humbly for what 
we need, to confess our shortcomings. 
We can hope for forgiveness only as 
we forgive others. We are to ask not 
to be brought into temptation; but if 
We are, that we may have strength to 
endure and in the end be delivered 
from the evil one. (Lesson 2.) 


Jesus taught largely by parables. In 
the parable of the sower He points out 
the reason why both His teaching and 
that of John the Baptist had produced 
80 little apparently permanent results. 
The seed, He tells them, is the re- 
vealed will of God, the living truth. 
There are some who hear the word 
and are utterly indifferent. Their 
minds are so occupied with the tri- 
fling things of earth that they seem 
like the hard, beaten pathway. The 
truth can not possibly germinate, the 
80il being unprepared. Another class 
is shallow by nature. They take up a 
New thing because it is new, and ap- 
Pérently grow; but when called upon 
to sacrifice something, to endure hard- 
hess, they stumble and fall. Religion 
Costs too much money or time, or 
shuts them off from idle if not sinful 
Pleasures, A third class—earnest, se- 
Nous natures—recognize and appreci- 
ate the truth. They believe in God 
and right living, and give promise of 
abundant fruitage. They are inter- 
ested in so many things, however, that 
are is ne time left for character 
Ber ce for soul growth. These are 
li sown among thorns. The 
“ta Class are those in whom.the 
ee aes hold, and develops and 

*§ lorth abundant fruitage, vary- 

Rg according to the natural capacity. 
an arable Jesus puts the ques- 
attitude “ future life solely upon the 
truth of -. soul sustains toward the 

a 70d. (Lesson 2.) 

us, like all other men, had His 


Periods of physical and mental fatigue, 





and from time to time retired from the 
public view to rest awhile. On this 
day He had been teaching all day, and 
when the sun began to go down was 
exhausted, thru discouragement com- 
bined with mental fatigue. He asks 
the disciples to sail across the Sea of 
Galilee. He retires to the seat in the 
stern of the boat and is soon in such 
profound slumber that He is uncon- 
scious of the sudden storm that arose. 
The disciples are frightened and call 
Him, He rebukes their lack of faith 
and with a word stills the storm. In 
the deep -discouragement and weari- 
ness and profound slumber we see the 
human side of Jesus. In the stilling 
of the storm we see the Divine side. 
We never have a true conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth until we recognize 
both sides of His nature. (Lesson 4.) 


In the parable of the prodigal son 
Jesus describes the thoughtless, reck- 
less sinner who starts out in the 
course of sin, not with deliberate in- 
tent and purpose, but without regard 
to consequences. He describes also 
the joy of the father over his return, 
thus showing to the self-righteous folk 
why He deals so tenderly with those 
whom they despise. The father of the 
two boys, seeing how dissatisfied his 
younger son is, decides to let him 
have his own way and learn better in 
the only way most boys learn any- 
thing—by practical experience. He 
takes his possessions and goes to a far 
country. When he has run thru with 
his money, he finds himself friendless, 
He accepts the most menial work to 
support himself. Finally he decides 
to go home and ask his father’s for- 
giveness and to be allowed to work 
for him. The father greets him with 
great joy and restores him to sonship 
without conditions. Jesus would have 
all the world understand that, much as 
He values the correct outward life, 
He puts as high a value on the sincere 
humility, the gratitude and love of the 
truly penitent sinner. (Lesson 5.) 

The miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand is told by all four of the 
evangelists. The disciples had just 
returned from their first missionary 
tour. Another passover was at hand 
and the crowd on their way to Jerusa- 
lem followed Jesus, rendering rest and 
seclusion impossible. He graciously 
taught them, healing their diseases, 
In the afternoon Jesus asks Philip 
how the crowds are to be fed. Both 
Philip and Andrew seem to be stag- 
gered by the question. On inquiring 
how much food was at hand, they re- 
plied that a lad had five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. Jesus ordered 
them to sit down on the grass in com- 
panies; and then, having’ given 
thanks, brake it and distributed to the 
disciples, and they to the multitude, 
the bread and fish growing in His and 
their hands until, after all had been 
fed, each disciple filled his own basket 
with what remained. We have heré 
a striking lesson in economy. It does 
not seem surprising that the people 
who were fed became convinced that 
this was of a truth “the prophet that 
cometh into the world.” (Lesson 6.) 

The refusal of Jesus to give the 
Pharisees and Sadducees a “sign” was 
evidently regarded as defeat by His 
disciples and as victory for His ene- 
mies. Then He goes north again to 
Caesarea Philippi, partly for quiet 
communion with His disciples, and on 
the way puts the question to them 
as to what was the public opinion as 
to His mission and character. There 
were differences of opinion among the 
people; but they all agreed, even as 
unbelievers do now, that He was some- 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’? and INSIST! 


Unless you see the ‘Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 





Accept only “Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicviicacid 














“ees HURLBUTS STORY ™= BIBLE 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
One hundred and sixty-eight stories each complete in iteclf, yet 

forming a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revela vm 
The world old stories rendered vitally interesting by the no 

e@uthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 
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On cabatel ‘Booksellers. —— Representatives Wanted, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 301 Winston Bidg., Philadeiphia 
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like the cheer 
of Yuletide 


the serving of Halligan’s PURE 
QUILL Coffee makes of each 
meal a festive occasion whereat 
good cheer radiates always and 


makes each person happy just to 


STEEGt Cur 


COFFEE 


BLENDED. AND ROASTED by 
Ine HALLIGAN Company, 
Davenport’. lows. 

Des Moines . lowa. 





bealiveand able toenjoy this rare 
gradeof fine coffee. Serve it daily. 


Always in Good Taste 
HALLIGAN’S 


PURE QUILL 





COFFEE 














Enjoy Fine Flavored 
Fresh Frozen Fish 





Direct from the cold north waters these delicious 
solid frozen choice fish eiopee from St. Paul or 
Duluth at these remarkably low prices. 


ib Ib. 
Sorte oeneesee 6c Whitefish Drsd. 16c 
Pick . . Se Whiting, Drsd. lic 
Dressed H Flounders, Drsd. 12c 





s 

soon ee Sablefish, Drsd. 14! 5c 

Whitefish Salmon, Drsd...14'«c 
. ile Halibut Drsd... 24c 

Yellow Pike 15¢ 

Order direct from this ad for 

Add 3-4 cent to these prices | 

our Mason City branch 


INTERLAKE FISHERIES 


Duluth, Minn, 





rompt service 
you want shipment made from 
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Why worry along with ordinary side curtains that 
have to be unfastened every time you open the door 
when you can enjoy the convenience and greater 
Boer tae. of door-opening curtains and save 20 to 

? Made of 32 oz. heavily rubberized material 
double stitched. Quality guaranteed! 1917 to 23 
models $7.65. 1923 and '24 models $7.15. Add 26c 
for postage. retopping outfits atl ow prices. 
Our Big Free Ostalog off re eaving 


euto accessories. 4 
Brown Lynch Scott Co., 118 Main St.. Monmouth, Ill. 
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A POSITIVE RELIEF 


for 
Did you ever hear of an Egyptian 
having rheumatism? 
EGYPTOL—an Egyptian oil—was 


used by the Egyptians over 2,000 years 


ago. 

EGYPTOL is a guaranteed, positive 
relief for all rheumatic pain, stiff 
joints, arthritis, sciatica, muscular 
pains and rheumatism, lumbago, gout, 
pleurisy inflammatory rheumatism, 
neuralgia, backache, ete.—stiffness 
and soreness of any muscular nature. 
.. EGYPTOL is readily absorbed by the 
tissues and penetrates almost instantly 

simple external application, 

EGYPTOL makes no distinetion in 
forms of rheumatism you may have, 


where you got it, or how you got it, 
or how long you have had it. You 


are guaranteed a positive relief or your 
money back. 
Try Your Drug Store First—If unable to 
obtain, send your druggist’s name and $2.00 and 
we will forward one bottle of EGWPTOL to 
you immediately. 

GATLIN LABORATORIES 

832 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Choice Northern Lakes and Ocean 
fish direct to you. 


These Fresh Frozen Fish are packed in wire bound 
wooden boxes. 100 pounds gr. wt. contain 85 
pounds net wt. of fish. Price per box 
Royal Herring. . $5.00 Whitefish 
Round Pickerel. 7.50 Dressed 


Dressed Headiess Whiting Dressed $9.50 
ickere!l...... Flounders << 10.25 
Whitefish (Tuli- Sablefish << 12.50 
Oe le Salmon biel 12.50 
Yellow Pike.... .12.75 Halibut “ 20.00 
f St.Paul or Duluth, Minn. at rices. 

Order direct. Add 75c to these prices if you want pment 
tr: > cl tite for free catalog, For 


prompt service mall 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


Dept.@ Duluth Minnesota 














in colors explains 


Fr ee Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 


Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any “ee ing 


cs nd for 


Electric WhesiCo. 
SS Ge 6t.,Quiney, ti, 
































thing more than ordinary man. Then 
when He put the question to them as 
to what they personally thought about 
it, Peter gives the definite answer that 
so far as His work was concerned He 
was the Messiah of the Jews, and so 
far as His person was concerned He 
was the Son of God. Jesus then points 
out that this being the case, He must 
suffer and die for the sins of men. 
This Peter resented, and received a 
stinging rebuke. (Lesson 7.) 

A week passes, of the work of which 
we have no record; but the Sabbath 
following Jesus takes the three lead- 
ers among His disciples, Peter, James 


and John, to one of the spurs on 
Mount Hermon, and there occurred 
the transfiguration, in which Moses 


and [Elijah talked with him familiariy 


with regard to his going out, or His 
“decease, which he was about to ae- 
complish at Jerusalem.” Impulsive 


Peter wanted to build three tents and 
stay there indefinitely. Ifmmediately 
there follows the appearafice of the 
Shekinah, always indicating the Di- 
vine presence. The’ three were 
charged not to say anything about 
what they had seen and heard, for the 
very obvious reason that the other 
nine disciples would not be able to un- 


derstand it, until His resurrection 
from the dead—a matter which seri- 
ously troubled the disciples. (Les- 


son 3.) 

In the parable of the good Samari- 
tan we have the teaching of Jesus of 
the doctrine of service most strongly 
illustrated. A man went down from 
Jericho to Jerusalem and on the way 
fell among thieves. After a _ priest 
and a Levite both had passed him by 
without stopping to see if they could 
help, he was taken care of by a Sa- 
maritan, a people despised by the 
Jews. This parable was given in an- 
swer to a question by a lawyer as to 
who was his neighbor, after Jesus had 
secured from him the admission that 
he should not only love God with all 
his heart, mind and soul, but should 
love his neighbor as himself. After 
He answers the question with this 
parable, and the lawyer has admitted 
that the one who showed mercy was 
neighbor to the man who fell among 
thieves, Jesus adds: ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.” (Lesson 9.) 

This miracle was performed at the 
close of a heated controversy in Jeru- 
salem at the feast of tabernacles and 
immediately following the attempt to 
stone Jesus. As He passed out, Jesus 
saw a man born blind. In answer to 
a question, He said that the blindness 
was not the result of sin in either the 
man or his parents. Jesus made clay 
with spittle, anointed the eyes of the 
blind man, and told him to go and 
wash in the pool of Siloam. This mir- 
acle was performed on the Sabbath 
day, a great offense in the eyes of the 
Jews. The man was brought before 
the Pharisees, and persisted in his 
testimony that Jesus had restored his 
sight. He was excommunicated. This 
led to the final and fixed determina- 
tion to put Jesus to death, which was 


accomplished the next spring. (Les- 
son 10.) 
When in Jerusalem, Jesus was in 


the habit of making his headquarters 
at the home of Lazarus and his two 
sisters, Mary and Martha, who lived 
at Bethany near the city. Lazarus 
was taken violently ill and a messen- 
ger was sent in haste to Jesus, then 
near Jericho with His disciples. Je- 
sus did not start for Bethany for two 
days, and then tells the disciples that 
Lazarus is dead. At the home He is 
met by Martha, with the faintly ex- 
pressed hope that it was not too late 
even then, tho her brother was dead. 








Jesus tenderly rebukes her lack of 
faith, and calls to Lazarus to come 
forth from the tomb. Many Jews be. 
lieved on Him because of this miracle, 
but it sealed the fate of Jesus, and 
from that day the Pharisees plotteg 
as to how they could put Him tg 
death. (Lesson 11.) 

The last lesson of the quarters tellg 
of the conversion of Zacchaeus, the 
head tax collector of the ancient city 
of Jericho, a prominent port of entry, 
and a great taxing center for both eug. 
toms and tariffs. He had bought the 
right to collect the taxes of the dig 
trict. The Jews hated him, and for 
many reasons, one being that he rep. 
resented to them all the oppression of 
Rome. 
Jew, had so degraded himself ag to 
become the instrument of the oppreg 
sion of his people. He was rich, and 
about the most unpopular man in Jer 
icho. Word came to the city that 
Jesus was coming to Jericho. Zae 


chaeus had no doubt heard of Him, 


and that one of His disciples was Mat 
thew, another publican. 
and could not see over the crowd. §@ 
he climbed into a tree to study Jesug 
as he passed by. Jesus called to him, 
and went into his home with him, 
What passed between them 
changed the whole current of the life 
of Zacchaeus. He voluntarily prom 
ised to give half his goods to the 
poor and to restore four-fold anything 
he had collected unlawfully. His re 
ligion reached down into his pocket 
book. And Jesus accepts him. It ig 
what a man really is, and not what he 


himself or others think he is, that 
counts. The man who confesses him 
self a sinner and throws himself on 


the Divine mercy stands high in the 
favor of-the Almighty. (Lesson 12.) 


Wide Use of Radio on Farms 


The speed with which farmers have 
taken up radio for practical and spe 
cial purposes is shown in a recent sur 
vey made by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. County agrh 
cultural agents estimate that there are 
approximately 40,000 radio sets oD 
farms in 780 counties. This is an av 
erage of 51 sets per county. Applying 
the average to 2,850 agricultural cou 
ties, a total of more than 145,000 sets 
on farms thruout the country is est 
mated. 

The county agents’ estimates cover 
every state. In New York it {8 esth 
mated that in 37 agricultural counties 
there are 5,502 sets on farms. Th 
county agent for Saratoga county, New 
York, reported 2,500 sets in the coum 
ty. In 51 counties in Texas there are 


3,085 sets. Forty-three counties in Mk 


nois show 2,814 sets; 26 counties 
Missouri, 2,861; 42 counties in Ohio, 
2,620; 40 counties in Iowa, 2,463; and 
26 counties in Kansas, 2,054 sets. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
Minnesota have between 1,000 
2,000 sets each. 


Federal weather forecasts, crop ® | 


ports and market quotations are DOW 
broadcast from 150 radio stations thr 
out the country. Special agricultu 
news in the form of so-called “agrio 
grams” and talks on various phases 
are also sent out regularly from 
work of the Department of Agricultum®) 
broadcasting stations. 





NATURAL SUPPOSITION | 

“Caterpillars are the most voracious ™ | 
all living creatures,” said @ natura : 
“In a month a caterpillar will eat a 
600 times its weight.” somes 

Whereupon an ol lady, who was aid 
what deaf, interposed: ‘Whose boy ‘id 
you say he was?”’ F 


They hated him because he, q— 


He was small | 


there — 
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Jowa and Sherman Jerseys _have 
made another world’s record. Ral- 
eigh’s Torono’s Lady, a member of the 
Jersey herd owned by Sherman Nurs- 
eries, Charles City, is now the world’s 
ehampion senior four-year-old heifer 


gr milk production with a record of 


4,075 pounds of milk and 982.26 
pounds of fat. Her average test was 
55 per cent. During her yearly test 

riod she was fed mixed grains, corn 


‘ silage, alfalfa hay and wet beet pulp. 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Lady is a daughter 
of Raleigh’s Torono, sire of thirteen 
register of merit daughters which have 
' gn average of 676 pounds in yearly 








Jowa Cow Makes World Record 


production at an average of three 
years of age. 

Several record producers have been 
developed in the Sherman herd. Ral- 
eigh’s Torono’s Meme early in the year 
completed a record of 16,085 pounds 
of milk and 902.15 pounds of fat, start- 
ing as a junior two-year-old. This is 
the highest record ever made by a Jer- 
sey under three years old. Another 
Sherman producer is Brown Lady’s 
little Jewel, Iowa and middle-western 
champion, with a record of 1,019 
pounds of butterfat. The Sherman 
herd is under the management of Ross 
Smith. 





This Iowa Heifer Came Near to a Thousand-Pound Record, 





Quick! Call the Doctor 


(Continued from page 5) 


hand, from which a little stream of 
blood was trickling. 

“Don’t worry about that,” Doc said. 
“Are you in pain?” 

“Don’t worry!” <A. C. opened his 
eyes wide. “Ain’t it death to be bit by 
a mad dog?” 

“He wasn’t mad,” Doc said, thump- 
ing A. C.’s ribs, 

But a dozen people spoke up to say 
that he was mad. Especially Lucy 
Belle. - “Indeed, he was mad,” she 
Piped. “I guess I know. I was right 
fn this very room when it took him. 
He attacked me, and I defended my 
life with a chair. Indeed, he was mad. 
These boys can testify.” 

“He started up sudden and begun to 
Whirl ‘round and snap,” Bill said, sol- 
@Mn as a jug. 

"That’s just it,” I said. 

“Indeed, he was mad,” Lucy Belle 
repeated. 

A.C. groaned. “How long does it 
lake the pizen to set in, Doc?” 

A queer look passed over the doc- 
tor’s face. “That is hard to say,” he 
said. “You must be taken home where 
yOu can be quiet. And, Mr. Brown, I 
Wish you would catch your dog. Don’t 


ani him, for I want to examine 


“sa the next morning, while we 
eating breakfast, the doctor 
tay into the room. “Merry Christ- 
owt we yelled, and he answered, 
* . &@ paper from his pocket, “I’ll 
Yitisa Merry Christmas! Listen.” 
© read: 
Song rook. Vermont, December 24, 
a © Whom It May Concern: Be- 
oh Enveelt to be at the point of 
ee this statement for the 
Tohn Ags soul. At the death of 
“awh de, in the year 1886, I was en- 
With the sum of seven thou- 
dollars to invest for his son Da- 
This | did; but later I falsely 











informed David that the investments 
had failed. I then appropriated the 
money for my own use. This crime 
has weighed heavily upon my con- 
science, and now, when death seems 
upon me, I wish to make restitution as 
far as possible. Therefore, it is my 
wish, my command, that David Ware 
shall immediately receive from me or 
my estate, seven thousand dollars and 
interest at six per cent for thirty-seven 
years. And may I rest in peace here- 
after.—(Signed) A. C, Ranney. 

“Witnesses: J. B. Burley, M. D., M. 
C. Tobin, J. J. Brown.” 

When we had stopped all talking at 
once, Ma asked, “How long did the 
poor old man live after that?” 

“Live?” the doctor laughed. “He is 
alive now and probably will be for an- 
other twenty years.” 

“What!” 

“Certainly. He hasn’t hydrophobia 
any more than you have. He was con- 
siderably shaken up by his fall, and 
his hand was torn on the umbrella 
rack—nothing more.” 

“But the dog?” 

“I'll tell you about the dog,” Bill 
said. And he did. 

Doc laughed till he cried; perhaps 
we.-all did. 

“And you, Doc Burley,” Ma said of 
a sudden, “you let A. C. think he was 
going to die just to frighten him into 
a confession. When he was sick and 
delirious a few weeks ago, you got a 
clue to what he had done, and this 
time you trapped him.” 

The doctor looked very wise and se- 
rious. “Madam,” he said, “it would 
be a breach of professional ethics for 
a physician to reveal what occurred in 
a patient’s room.” He winked. “You 
ladies keep right on with old Davey’s 
Christmas dinner; the old people will 
thoroly enjoy it now. I must be going. 
Again, a Merry Christmas to you!” 
And he was gone. 














YEARS 
a 
Service 


De Laval Separators have 
done more than any other 
factor to change dairying 

from a ‘‘pin money” proposition 
to the largest and most profitable 
branch of agriculture. 


pays for itself. 
Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream separa- 
tors of any age or make accepted 
as partial payment on new De 
Lavals. Sold on easy terms from 





$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments it. volt 
a i | 





See and Try the NEW 


Laval +/ 


De 





The original 
centrifugal separator to begin with, De 
Lavals have led in every important im- 
provement, and today the latest 


Improved De Laval Separator 


is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other im- 
provements and refinements it has a self- 
centering bowl which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a richer, smoother, higher-testing cream, 
and skims cleaner under all conditions. It soon 


Send for 
FREE 
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MILLION 
DeLaval 


Separators 






















Green Pasture All Winter 


Dry winter feeds are harder to digest, harder to assimuate than the 


tender, green food your cows enjoy in summer. 


Kow-Kare accomplishes just what is needed. 
builder of natural vigor in the genital and digestive organs. 
spoonful given with the feed twice a day, one week out of each month, 
will ~ay for its slight cost many times over in increased milk-flow. 
Besides, your cows will not become the prey of such ailments as Bar- 
renness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Milk 
Lost Appetite, etc., all of which result from sluggish digestive 


and genital organs. 


If yow are troubled with any of these diseases in the herd, Kow-Kare 
A For over twenty-five years it has been 
The Home Cow Doctor” to many thousands of cow owners. 


Let Kow-Kare work for you this winter. Start now; your feed 
dealer, reneral store or druggist has it—in $1.25 and 65c sizes. 


will correct the trouble. 


will send by mail, postpaid on receipt of price, 


Send for valuable free book, “‘The Home Cow Doctor”. 
ets use nearly one million copies of this book yearly. 


they could not get along without its help. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


It is a wonderful 
A table- 


Fever, Garget, 


Cow own- 
Thousands say 





Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 


Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


—, 





meets all 
and National food laws. 


years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for free 


sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 










Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade, “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
State 
Used for 50 





f The added strain on 
the milk-making function naturally reduces the milk yield in winter— 
unless something is done to invigorate these important organs. 


Or we 
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Ibs. $15.00 
iy oa ; 937.50 [ 
OMB. 0 00- 50.00 


Valuable 
BookFree 


et us send B 
“Minerals for Far 
Animals.” Write for 
copy. 
U-Co 
Steam 
Meal is a complete 
mineral feed, without use- 
less drugs or filler. Made un- 
der open formu 


Sold direct at bargain prices: 

Agents } 
Wanted 
F. O. B. Factory 


ted Chemical & Organic Products Co, 
(ic S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 


fo Special 


ne Mineral 




















Get.a Farm 


On the 800 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Barren Gows 
Bi, 


Proper treatment of cows at calv- 
ing time will prevent barrenness. 
ORNO Ucerus Bolules have 
proved highly effective es a 
ventive. They stop foul 
nd discharges, and heal the 


a 
terus. id. 
Our tice Boakies aipen Your 
i I inary advice. 


Mean 
es 








Write today for Free Copy. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 67 Jeff St., Lancaster,Wis. 
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Wg how’ y- oo folks see that cows 
ein feeds of uniform 
quality to preduce good mitk flow— 





but when it comes to hens they seem 
to feelany old feed will make eggs? 
Nature gives each of us hens a lot of 
small yolks. These yolks will mot de- } 
velop into eggs unless there is enough 
— otein in our feed to make whites. 

e more uniform our feed is, the more 
uniformly will we lay gs through 
the year. Take my tip, a al fed us 


NORTHRUP, KING &.CO'S 


STERLING 
EGG MASTHI 


and Sterling Scratch Feed, a ration 
Guaranteed To Satisfy 


Write for our new Poultry Profits 
Record Book-F ree-A useful handy book. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
inneapolis, Minn. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Raise Chickens With Profit 
and Ease by Using 


SU 


getting it quickerfrom poultry than any other arm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 
returns people are raising more chickens. 





























Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Ege 
Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. 


No experience Complete instructi 
adhesin. Tice “ ~ = 4 


of Sure Hatch 
into new hands every year, ae old customers 
more aie like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 
oe. Only the chicks raised bring aSnre- 
trade ied from Chicago, 
Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Bex 59 Fremont, Neb. 



























For Strong Chicks and | 
More of Them Use the | 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 32 | 
ear record. You want the *‘ gy = 
ul” for a sure success this year. Sel 
more eges and chickens and | help feed 
the world. 


“SUCCES SFUL aF tmcusavon or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Ez wn all 
erg will be served guictty. trom our Eastern Warchoug 5 
“SUCCESSFL Grain a 
uters furnish green food — 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or mail a 
postal our offer. 


3. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co |! 
4 Socond St., Bes Moines, lows 



















Get Extra Percent 
ime Returns 


It’s the 
that makes 


r cent of chicks in every hatch 
ndike Incubators best for farm 
ears the unsu Klon- 
ion and even hot water heat 
helped Klondike owners hatch Kew A 
persie Ne 23 caniest dace 
- Noo i 


help give chicks the et 


See hee 


bator —" women 
afactory for early 





KLONDIKE Incubators 


| that there is “nothing to do, 
| goes to the 








Some Good Times at Home 


(Continued from page 20) 
and incidentally is learning to handle 
a needle. 
Perhaps one 





secret of the happy 
winter evening is the fact that Mrs. 
Cooper has for many years kept a “fun 
file.” Into this box she puts clippings 
from papers which contain practical 
suggestions for parties, puzzles, and 
good short’ stories. Whenever the 
youngsters learn of some new stunt or 


game it is also written down and put | 


When mother or father 
go to town little articles such as 
bubble pipe, a new game, crayons, a 
box of toothpicks for outlining pic- 
tures, a bag of marbles and similar in- 
expensive things are often purchased 
for the file. When the cry goes up 
” mother 
file and selects two or 
three things to entertain them, taking 
care not to use too many different 
objects or suggestions at a time. 
Reading aloud and music and sing- 
ing also find a place on nearly every 


in the file. 


| evening’s program in this home. 


In talking with Mrs. Cooper I asked 
her what she thought was the best 
recipe for keeping children happily en- 
tertained. “Well,” she replied, “it 
seems to me that first of all children 
should be out of doors as much as 
possible where they can always find 
plenty of interesting things to do; 
they should make play out of their 
work by being made happy in it, and 
they should be made to feel that their 
parents are really interested in help- 
ing them to have good times.” And 
the Cooper children do have good 
times, but what is vastly more impor- 
tant, they are learning that home is 
the best place in the world to go to 
have a good time. 





Barter 
(Continued from page 11) 


way he settled with all the craftsmen, 
not basing the value of his products on 
figures set by mysterious markets and 
far-away buying centers, nor paying 
any attention to labor union scales of 
wages, but trying honestly to give a 
full day’s labor, or its equivalent in 
farm produce, tor each day’s labor he 
owed these men. In plainer words, he 
used a work standard in measuring the 
value of his crops against the value of 


faciory products, such as _ clothing, 
boots, utensils, etc., assuming that no 
one craftsman can really earn any 
more than another craftsman, that a 


plumber’s wages should be no more, 
nor no less, than a farmer’s wages. 
Vv 

This strange state of affairs ended, 
quite naturally, with a crash! 

Ross Livingston produced the crash. 
He rolled off the edge of the couch 
hammock and shattered the stillness 


of the Sunday afternoon with a loud 


crash on the porch floor. 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried Mary 
Elizabeth, running to the screen door. 
“What have you fallen out of now?” 

“Just fell out of heaven,” said Ross, 
rubbing his elbow. “But, say, I just 
had the darnedest dream———” 





Christmas is first of all for the chil- 
dren. Don’t forget the tree, and that 
they will enjoy making the popcorn 
balls and candy and stringing bits of 
cotton to hang from the branches. 





Perhaps you can not burn a real 
Yule log in an open fireplace at Christ- 
mas time, but you may burn a length 
of pine wood in the kitchen stove or 
the heater and thereby permeate the 





| 
| 








place with a delightfully pungent odor, | Please refer to to this paper when writing. 


Feed Your Corn Stalks 
The Gehl Way 


_ GEHL 


hack re 






Cuts Your na Bills 20 to 50% 

Corn Stover re-cut the Gehl way 
makes the very best dry roughage— 
Palatable and appetizing. It comes 
from the machine in the form of a 
uniform coarse meal, which is readily 
cleaned up by the stock with absolu- 


| tely no waste—results in a_ bigger 


milk flow—more rapid gains in 
beef cattle. Feed it to any animal 
on the farm. 

Don’t confuse this with the old 
slow and laborious process of grind- 
ing. ‘The Gehl has a good big capa- 
city—runs easy—handles any 
form of dry roughage, takes corn 
stalks ears and all—is easy to 
handle—and it is built right. 

Write us for free pamphlet, telling all 
about the Gehl, and the results others are 
getting with the feed. 

Geh! Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
403 South Water, WEST BEND, WIS. 


"This Is The Grinder 
I Tell My Neighbors To Buj 


ARMERS who use Diamond 

Grinders recommend them 
to their friends. Investigate. 
Make comparisons. You will be 
convinced that the 


Diamond Feed Grinder 


Is the one fer you to buy 
Farmers choose Diamond Grinders 
for their large crusher capacity, 
light draft, and long life. 











hae 


















improved features, con- 
straction, and equipment of 
1. the Diamond Feed Grinder. 


me” New Winona Mfg, Co, 


940W. Fifth St. 
Ste Winona, Minnesota 

















FOR BETTER HOMES 


No material makes a nicer home than Redfield 
Tex-Tile—artistic finish, beautiful! colors, 
hard burned, laste for generations. 

Write for booklet, showing homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 2, Redfield, Iowa 
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It Patna te GRIND ALLGRAINS 


Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shape 
grinders are the correct principle 
in Feed Mill construction. They 
mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 
Pe ay C= ex 
Bowsher. Have a 


—_ lese | 7 One Dollar. age year rior > 
repairs." &.W. Watt, Jacodsburg, O. | af 


10 sizes; gts 5. P. Write 
for free catalogue. qa 


. G BOWSHER CO. SOUTH BEND, IND. \ 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses + + 10c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15c PER DOSE 











PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet | 














KILL HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


Thousands of farmers who have 
tried many kinds of remedies for hog 
worms find no other remedy kills 
and expels them so quickly and 6 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 


Santonin Capsules 


Besides destroying every kind and 
size of worm, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in condition to take on 
weight at a record rate. 

We stake our 79 years’ record 
back of them and promptly refund 
the full purchase price if not found 
satisfactory. 

100 full dose Santonin Capsules, $ 9.00 
200 full dose Santonin Capsules, 17.50 
500 full dose Santonin Capsules, “ 
Pig gun and jaw opener, 

Order today. Sent C. O. D. if desired. | 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO. | 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 



































CLOVER LEAF 
OIL-BURNING TANK HEATER 
Blue Flame 

Eight Successfal 

Seasons 

No ashes, smoke, 
sparks. Requires at 
tention but onces day, 

Costs less to operate 

Will last a life dme 











Keeps drinking wet 
at proper temperaturt 
, atall times. 
TODAY—Write fort 
lustrated cirealar 
testimonials, 


C. R. FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE 60, 


Box 24 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 10h 
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American Poultry Jou 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 MONTHS FREE 
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The roost that is guaranteed to destroy mil 
and lice if our “SPECIAL GERMIC DE 
is used. Does away with spra: ing etc, Healthier he 
pees. Made in all lengths also make 0 speci 






THE “MITENLICE-KILLER” ROOST | 
Fill here and a | 
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made of wood, we can make it.” 


Voss Wood Shop, 














Seunes in Chicken 


Produces unthriftiness, lowers resistance we 
sease and prevents growing and laying. an 
pound of our poultry worm powder a § gost | 



























fs sufficient to treat a flock of 200 fo 

anteed. $2.00 post paid. 

Dr. J. E. SALSBURY, 
Ss City, lowe | 
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3 Litter Makes Fine Record 


Unusual among ton litters is the lit- 
ter of nine Berkshire pigs raised this 
year by Jenkins Brothers, Orange 
county, Indiana. The litter has an out- 


standing record among ton litters in 
that five members of the litter were 
good enough to win ribbons at the 
1924 National Swine Show, two of 
them being junior champions. As 
most swine men know, the feat of mak- 
ing the ton weight at 180 days of age 
with the pigs from a single farrowing 
of a sow is not an easy one. Litters 
of more than ten can make the weight 
rather handily with good care, but 
Jitters of under ten require pushing 
and heavy feeding from the start. Con- 
gequently, when Jenkins Brothers en- 
tered a litter of nine pigs and an- 








can say that not one of them was in 
the least hurt. Ribbons won by the 
litter included first, second and fourth 
in the junior boar pig class, first and 
fifth in junior sow pigs, second in 
young herd, third in get of sire, third 
in produce of dam and both junior 
champions. 

“There were nineteen in the ring 
in the boar pig class, won by Dum- 
founder S, anf thirty-seven sow pigs 
were in the junior sow pig class won 
by Princess Ten D. The boar weighed 
239 pourfds and the gilt 235 pounds, of- 
ficial weight at the ringside. These 


pigs were sired by Dumfounder, a boar 
we imported from Canada last year. 
He won grand championship honors at 
the Toronto Show and the Chicago In- 
ternational last year. 


The dam was 








Five Out of This Indiana Ton Litter Won Ribbons at the National Swine Show. 


nounced their intention of showing the 
pigs in the fall as breeding animals, 
most of the ton litter experts in Indi- 
ana predicted that either the litter 
would fail to make the weight or the 
pigs would be fed off their feet and 
would not be suitable for show. 

Regarding the prize winning ton lit- 
ter, R. M. Jenkins, of Jenkins Broth- 
ers, writes as follows: 

“These pigs were fed on a ground 
corn and oats ration as a slop by hand 
three times per day, and they ran on 
clover pasture all the time. Tankage, 
salt and some minerals were also fed, 
Thirty days before the end of the feed- 
ing period we changed rations to hom- 
iny hearts, ground barley and a pre- 
pared pig feed, equal parts, with ear 
corn fed separately. 

“The winning litter of nine pigs 
weighed out at 180 days 2,190 pounds 
for an average of 243 pounds, and we 





a daughter of our old herd sire Su- 
perior, one of the best known sires.” 

In addition to the ton litter of nine 
pigs which represented the cream of 
their 1924 pig crop, the Jenkins Broth- 
ers qualified another litter of ten pure- 
breds in the ton litter class with a 
weight of 2,085 pounds in 180 days. 
Miss Ten of this litter was a prize 
winner in the junior sow pig section at 
the 1924 National Swine Show. 

There are but few instances in 
which show pigs have come from ton 
litters, due to the fact that the pro- 
duction of ton litters usually calls for 
rations and feeding methods which in- 
duce a greater degree of fatness than 
is desirable in young animals in the 
showring. The Jenkins ton litter 
which yielded two junior champions 
and five individual prize winners in a 
hot show is therefore especially inter- 
esting to hog men. 





A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 


(Conttnued from Page 6) 


But it does give the most unromantic 
soul a certain kind of feeling to stand 
Over the graves of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Shakespeare, fallen kings, and 
Monarchs undefeated save in death, to 
browse on the glories of those olden 

ys, and then step out into the sun- 
shine of 1924 with the past as quickly 

Ushed aside. 

I get my kick out of the glorious 
Present, and appreciate the period of 
time in which it came my lot to live, 
but I also enjoy tuning in for a mo- 
Ment with the mysterious and en- 
thanting ages of the past. This can 
be done so easily when standing in 
Westminster Abbey before the old Cor- 
oNnation Chair, with the Stone of Des- 
tiny beneath it, where so many of Eng- 
“gh kings were crowned, or resting 
Sy Medieval atmosphere of the 
Winet cathedral at Salisbury or at 
nat hester, with its 600 feet of length 
hes full of history and legend, 
ec ere the only thing that has re- 

hed the same is the shadow of the 
ty Which slowly, but exactly, mea- 
res up to the same niche on the gray 
ee wall, fifty yards away, that it 
ed at high noon 400 years ago, 











when the niche was first carved there 


by some long-headed monk who had 
his three meals and petty troubles and 
worried about the day by day destinies 


of those forgotten times as we do here 


today. 


It was in these country places, re- 
moved from the beaten paths of tour- 
ists, that we attracted the most atten- 
“damned-Yanks,” 
as we were affectionately called. In 
fact, one Englishman told us he had 
visited America a few years ago, and 
learned for the first time that “damned 


tion as foreigners, 


Yank” was two words. 


With our big shell-rim glasses, Tom 
Wheeler and I attracted even more at- 
have 
doctor had a 
of referring to me as 
in a tone 
‘loud enough to be heard by anyone 
who happened to be rude enough to 
laugh at me in my face, and whenever 
it was understood, it always had a re- 


tention than would otherwise 
been occasioned. The 
playful habit 
“Harold” or 


“Mr. Lloyd,” 


markable effect. 


The rest of our journey with the 
Gray Goose, and the final disposition 
of it before we left for Holland, will 


be described in the next installment. 


“Acre for acre 
we would not trade” 


say these three Montana brothers 


“for any land you could buy at triple the price!’’ 





From an actual photograph on the Montana farm of William, Otto and Bruno Hass 


In a way, land is much cheaper in 
Montana today than it was when 
William and Otto Hass first came 
there, back in 1907. 

For William and Otto home- 
steaded. That means that they 
had to break 640 acres of virgin 
land. They had to dig wells and 
put up fences. 

And if you add to their actual 
money costs the labor and pio- 
neering and then look up prices 
on improved Montana farm lands 
today, you will understand why 
we say that Montana farm land 
is cheaper now. 

Yet William and Otto and their 
brother Bruno, who joined them 
later, are well satisfied with what 
their work and early hardships 
have brought them. 

They started out with three or 
four thousand dollars in cash and 
about a thousand dollars’ worth 
of equipment. Now their farm, 
well stocked with animals and 
poultry, covers four and a quarter 
sections. They have other real 
estate besides, and money in the 
bank. Their equipment would be 
worth about $20,000 new. 

And acre for acre, they say, 
they would not trade their land 
for land that would cost three 
times as much outside Montana. 


Their experience has proved to 
them that there are definite rea- 
sons why hard work and little 
capital will produce better results 
on Montana land. 


Yields per acre on Montana 


MONTANA 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


a 


[Burlington} 


wa 
csiv>, Route | 


= 


©. of new opportunities 


Qa 


lands are high. Montana wheat 
commands a premium. Its spring 
wheat shows a far higher percent- 
age grading No. 1 than any other 
state. Its potatoes, its hay, its 
oats, its barley, peas, sugar beets, 
corn and beans are noted for their 
high quality. 

The homesteading period is over 
in Montana. But land in Mon- 
tana is cheap, cheaper than it will 
ever be again. Nowhere, perhaps, 
in the United States can the man 
buying farm lands today get a 
better value for his money than 
in Montana. 

Every farmer inthecountry, 
whether he :s satisfied with 
his present farmor not, should 
know about the opportunities 
Montana offers now. 

He should know that Montana 
is more than a more profitable 
place to farm. 


He should know about the 
healthful climate in Montana, 
where the death rate is the lowest 
in the United States. He should 
know about Montana’s possibili- 
ties for a great industrial future. 


The free booklet, ‘‘Montana 
for the Farmer,”’ may open your 
eyes to a larger chance in life. 
Why not tear out the coupon be- 
low, today, and get this interesting 
book by return mail? 


To encourage the rapid devel- 
opment of the country, special 
homeseekers’ rates are offered to 
those who wish to visit Montana 
before making their decision. 













PRER—A beck 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Dept. 2-I 
1401 Burlington R. R. Building 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me the free booklet, ‘Montana 
for the Farmer” 















“Saved $34.00” 
Robt. Kelsey says: “I saved 
10c a rod on $40 rods. Fence is 
Satisfactory every way.” 
Guaranteed Best Quality Fence at 
Big Savings. Sold on 30 days free 
trial. Factory to User Direct. 
Get our new reduced prices on Fence 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Koofing 


TERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 626 MORTON, ILL. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 







eaves te aerate 
. oy Dougias, Maple- 
3 AC TORY DIRECT ton, lowa. You, too, can x 
save oy buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
: WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-; 

Catalog of Farm, Poultry and wo 

ts and Rarbed Wire. 


a KITSELMAN Bi Det, 











when writing advertisers. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





911 W. Main 8t., 







DONT WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appilance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cusblons 
bind and draw together the broken 
arts. No salves or ye Dura- De . 
le, Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 7 
it's worth. Beware of imitations. tr. G. &. BROCKS 


Look for trade-mark bearing portratt, and signature 

cS pears ever ° 

cenuine. rail information ‘and beoblet sant free in plain 
elope, 


Brooks Appliance Co., 282-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Feed Ear Cob and Husks 


Pick Your Corn »; A good economical feed 
With Shuck On for dairy and beef cattle. 
Get catalog on BLOOM 
EAR CORN CUTTER & 
CRUSHER. Three sizes; 
one for band; t 200 
bushels per hour, Handles 
snapped corn any condition. 


J S. Bloom Mfg. Co. 


Independence, lowa 
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Lead gives to 
its beauty and lustre 


LAZED china is nothing 
more than clay shaped in 
various forms and covered with 
a thin skin of glaze. It is this 
thin coating that transforms the 
rough, porous clay body into a 
beautiful, smooth, lustrous china 
plate or cup or saucer. And in 
making this glaze, lead has al- 
ways been one of the most essen- 
tial ingredients. n 
Any one of the three lead prod- 
ucts — white-lead, red-lead, or 
litharge—can be used in making 
lead glazes. Makers of fine china- 
ware will use as much as 80,000 
pounds of white-lead a year and 
only 1,000 pounds of red-lead. 
Others in the industry use large 
quantities of red-lead. They will 
reverse the above figures and use 
80 times as much red-lead as 
white-lead. 


Where most lead is used 


Although lead in pottery is con- 
stantly serving and helping to 
beautify your home, the tonnage 
of lead used in this way is not so 
great as that used in paint. Every- 
where you go you see white-lead 
paint protecting houses from the 
attacks of weather. 


There is no finer paint than 
yd white-lead and linseed oil 
or protecting exterior wooden 
surfaces from rot and decay. And 
nowhere is such protection so 
needed as on farm buildings. Ex- 
posed to the full sweep of wind 
and storm, all houses, barns, and 
other wooden structures should 
have adequate coverings of white- 
lead paint. 

In these days when building 
costs are so high, the far-seeing 
farmer protects with white-lead 

int the money he has invested 
in his property. In other words, 
he believes in the slogan, “Save 
the surface and you save all.” 

Ask any experienced painter 
what you should do to save your 
property from the attacks of the 
weather. He will tell you to keep 
it covered with white-lead paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD 






chinaware 


He and his fellow craftsmen have 
used it for generations. Painters 
know its qualities and have con- 
fidence in it. 

Red-lead for metal surfaces 


Red-lead paint is to iron and 
steel surfaces what white-lead is 
to wood. It prevents rust and 
rust is just as sure to destroy your 
unpainted machinery, your tools 
as rot is to destroy your unpaint- 
ed house or barn. Save wooden 
surfaces with white-lead paint, 
and the metal with red-lead. 

















This man is giving the farm house white-lead 
t 
protection against the attacks of the weather. 


A hundred pages of paint facts 
If you want to know how to save 
the surface of wood, masonry or 
metal on your farm with paint, 
write for our “Handy Book on 
Painting.”’ This book is filled with 
essential paint facts and formulas 
and will be sent free at your 
request. 

Dutch Boy white-lead and 
Dutch Boy red-lead are the names 
ofthe pure white-lead and red-lead 
made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of these 
products is reproduced the pic- 
ture of the Dutch Boy Painter 
shown below. This trade-mark 
guarantees a product of the high- 
est quality. 

National Lead Company also 
makes lead products for practi- 
cally every purpose to which lead 





can be put in art, indus- 
try, and daily life. If you 
want information regard- 
ing any particular use of 
lead, write to us. 














COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 


Chi , £00 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
st Su Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & 


820 West Superior Avenue; St. 


yu 


Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


























Wool Growers Report Good 


A satisfactory year for 1924 was report- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association, held 
at Des Moines, December 11. The volume 
of wool handled in the pool during the 
past season was fully up to expectation, 
while the prices and grades received were 
highly satisfactory. Returns from the 


pool to the shippers were more promptly 
received than ever before, a fact which 
has helped to gain support for the pool. 
Officials of the wool growers’ organiza- 
tion find that Iowa sheep men have im- 
proved greatly during the past four years 
in their methods of handling wool, Dirt, 
binder twine and tags are now seldom 
found in the shipments of good wool. The 
tags are sacked separately and_ the 
fleeces are nearly always tied with the 
flesh side out, as the market demands. 

Secretary Stewart and other officials 
are greatly encouraged by the manner in 
which growers are responding to their ef- 
forts to raise the grade of Iowa wool. 
Those who have pooled their clip are well 
pleased with the co-operative method of 
marketing it. Shipments during the past 
year by the Towa pool ranged from 21 
pounds up to many thousands. The serv- 
ice on all shipments, large and small, 
was the same, and the pool has proved 
of particular benefit to growers’ with 
small amounts of wool and those who 
are out of the concentrated wool belt of 
the state. 

The average net prices received by Iowa 
producers thru the pool in 1924 were as 
follows for the various grades: Fine 
wools, 46.5 cents per pound; three-eighths 
blood, 42.5 cents; quarter blood, 39.8 
cents, and low quarter blood, 36.7 cents. 

The officers of the association were 
re-elected for 1924. They are: President, 
W. W. Latta, Logan; vice-president, A. 
J. Blakely, Jr., Grinnell; secretary-treas- 
ure, B. J. Stewart, Davenport. The of- 
ficers, together with Jesse Bane, Bon- 
durant, and Arthur Leonard, Corning, 
compose the executive committee. Di- 
rectors elected were as follows: F. BE. 
Weiny, Milton; C. J. Kelsey, Iowa Falls; 
T. J. McDermott, Waukon; B, J. Stewart, 
Davenport; G. W. Godfrey, Algona; Ed 
Held, Hinton. 





Corn Growers Protest 


Criticism of President Coolidge’s failure 
to name a representative of the farming 
interests of the middle-west on the re- 
cently appointed Agricultural Commission 
was voiced in a resolution adopted by the 
members of the Iowa Corn Growers’ As- 
Moines, 
resolution 


sociation, at a meeting at Des 


December 9. Another con- 


demned President Coolidge’s attitude on 
price fixing, stating that congress has 
awarded a fixed income to the railroads 
and that business interests are similarly 
protected by the tariff and that farmers 
are entitled to some economic protection. 

Regarding the commission, the resolu- 
tion read as follows: 

“It goes without saying that the ap- 
pointment of a commission will be mean- 
ingless unless its report is followed by 
action. Congress can give little weight 
to a report on agriaulture that. is made 
by men not one of whom can be said to 
fairly represent the corn belt. We can 
not accept as final the report that any 
commission may make for us when we 
are not represented and have not had our 
day in court. We respectfully maintain 
that neither the producer of ‘Sun-Maid’ 
raisins nor the ranger of cattle on gov- 
ernment land are competent to act for 
those who furnish nearly all the porter- 
house steaks and the choicest pork chops 
of the nation. We request and we sub- 
mit that we are entitled to request rep- 
resentation on this commission.” 

About 300 members attended the meet- 
ing. C. H. Richeson, Webster City, was 
elected president; William Carey, Fonda, 
was made vice-president, and E. C. Corey, 
Des Moines, was named secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors were elected as follows: 
Lew Stoddard, Boone county; W. F. Ro- 
mige, Calhoun, county; FE. B. Gose, Green 
county; O. K. Harold, Hamilton county; 
H. E. Gogerty, Hardin county; L. C. Olde- 
mire, Jasper county; H. W. Lex, Kos- 
suth county; Charles Moorse, Linn coun- 
ty; P. H. Vaughn, Palo Atlo county; Wil- 
liam Carey, Pocahontas county; J. E. Mc- 
Gowan, Polk county; J. W. Neol, Sac 
county; F. K. Larson, Story county; A. 
J. Banks, Tama county; J. J. Ryan, Web- 
ster county; Paul Cowan, Woodbury 
county; W. Y. Hemphill, Adair county; 
J. K. Allen, Dickinson county, and M. L. 
Bowman, Blackhawk county.” 








Iowa Fair Managers Meet 


Sixty-two Iowa fairs made a profit jn | 


1924, while thirty-three fairs in the state 
lost money, according to reports given at q 


the annual meeting of the Iowa Pajp | 
Managers’ Association, which convened at © 
Des Moines, December 9 and 10. The totay 7 
1924 attendance of these fairs was 1,513. 7 
745, as compared with 1,650,820 last year 
State aid helped to keep a number of | 
local fairs from going into the hole. Sueh = 
aid amounted to $161,976 in 1924, " 
total investment in grounds and buil@: | 
ings now owned by Iowa’s county ang | 
district fairs is $3,828,082, against which © 
is a debt of $1,221,747. y 

Over 34,000 exhibitors participated fq 7 
the 1924 fairs in the state, reports indj. © 
cated. Of these, 8,475 were exhibitors of | 
livestock. Attention to boys’ and girls % 
work reached greater proportions during © 
the past year than ever before, and the | 
total premiums awarded for such work | 
amounted to $28,874. : 

Members of the fair managers’ asgo¢le ~ 
ation authorized their officers to take — 
such action as they saw fit regarding af- 
filiation of Iowa’s association with other 
such state associations in a national or. 
ganization of county fairs. Five states, 7 
including Indiana, Illinois, Virginia, Penne | 
sylvania and Michigan, have approved 
such a step. 

Officers of the Iowa association were all 
re-elected. They are: President, M, B 
Bacon, Davenport; vice-president, Norton 
Bloom, Nashua; treasurer, Chas. H. Bare ~ 
ber, Mason City. and secretary, E, W, ~ 
Williams, Manchester. ; 








Meat Producers and Shippers 
Meet 


(Continued from page 8) 

Farm Bureau Federation and the Iowa 
State College extension service. The 
shippers will hold a meeting in January 
to which representatives of the other 
orranizations will be invited. An effort 
will then be made to co-ordinate more 
closely the marketing activities of these 
associations, 

Secretary Knute Espe, of the Shippers, 
reported a good year during the 
twelve months. The volume of business” 
handled increased by about 650 cars ove? 
the previous year’s business. More atten- | 
tion was paid to a study of the eastern 
markets and a larger percentage than J 
ever before of the co-operative shipments 7 
were sent to eastern markets to receive | 
the premium commonly paid above the | 
Chicago market. At the annual meeting 
the directors were empowered to appoint © 
men in their districts to assist in meme ~ 
bership and association work. ’ 

The fee for handling a double deck caf 
was raised to 75 cents per car. The 50+ | 
cent fee for single decks will remain Im | 
force. Resolutions passed urged that 
shipping assecciations adopt the uniform 
records system, commended the Towa 
State College etxension service and eX 
periment station, endorsed the work of 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics and the Packers and Stock= 9 
yards Administration, recommended that | 
the recently appointed Federal Agricul- 7 
tural Commission give consideration 1 
needed adjustments in the livestock busi- 
ness, urged the state to lighten the tam 9 
burden borne by farmers, and recom | 
mended that a 75 per cent freight rate, 
be made to apply to feeder sheep @ 
swine as it now applies to feeder cattle 
Another resolution expressed regret at the — 
death of the late Henry C. Wallace and 
commended his services as secretary 
agriculture. J 

The officers of the Shippers were fe 4 
elected, including: O. J. Kalsem, Hux 


ley, president; A. E. Hursh, Mareng® 
vice-president, and Knute Espe, 
Moines, secretary-treasurer. The board 


of directors for 1925 will be constituted 
as follows: J. N. Horlacher, Storm Lakes 
J. C. Williams, Chariton; Scott Leon 
Perry; E. W. Campbell, Clarion; 0. J 
Kalsem, Huxley; Peter Peterson, Story 
City; R. F. O’Donnell, Colo.; A. E. Hursh, 3 
Marengo, and A. C. Swain, Union. An 
advisory board was named to consist of | 
Cc. E. Hearst, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation; A. Sykes, president] 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ A880 F 
ciation, and R. K. Bliss, director of  @ 
tension at Iowa State College. ¢ 





NEW CLYDESDALE ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS } 

E. N. Wentworth, Chicago, IIL, wall 
elected president and Prof. H. H. Ki eat 4 
Ames, Iowa, was chosen vice-presitaa 
of the American Clydesdale Associate’ 
at its annual meeting at Chicago, i 
ber 3. Miss M. Coriden, Chicag®% 
selected secretary-treasurer. 
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‘fine, whipped out a slip-noose of clothes 
and yanked it tight. He couldn’t squawk, 


_ jerd that he nearly choked himself stiff. 
Perhaps it was a crude method, as the 
- pooks say, but it did the trick. Bill nodd- 
j ef to me, and I came to enough to run 
over and take his place on the Hine. 
‘shot a few whispers at Mel, and then 


' Rudolpho, the professor has fainted away. 


‘peen obliged to shoot he couldn’t have 


roared. ‘Your tes-ti-mony will be called 
| for when needed.” 

“You shall answer for this high- 
handed——’”’ 


/ as an officer of the law, 


©in this town, I 


SR2ESaF = 


aakF 
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The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


















CHAPTER XI—THE WIND-UP 
The light snapped on. The first thing | 
w was that the Veiled Mystic was gone 
in her place was Bill Cummings! At 
the other end of the table stood Spencer 


dd! 
ag one stirred. No one could. Then 
ck as lightning, Bill shot down the 


fine, dropped it over the professor’s head 


he thrashed around and pulled so 


He 


ed into the hall, yelling, ‘‘Rudolpho, 


e quick!” 
ow the man servant, who hadn’t been 


able to see or hear enough to know what 
was going on, hipered down the stairs 
and stopped—with Mel’s revolver under 
fis nose. As an officer of the law, the 
gheriff had come armed, tho if he had 


hit a battleship at ten feet, at least not 
then. There was some howdy-do, with 
every one talking and running around, 
the women crying and kissing each other, 
and pinching Spencer to make sure he 
wasn’t a ghost. We tied our prisoners 
tight with more clothes line Bill had 
brought, and: then set them close togeth- | 
er in the seance room, where we held a 
sort of trial, with Mel presiding at the 
head of the table, his badge glistening 
and his revolver before him. He was al- 
most as much in the dark as anyone, but 
he wasn’t stumped. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
throwing out his chest, ‘‘tyou may be a 
leetle mite surprised at the course events 
have took this evenin’, but I assure you 
that everything has been done proper and 
accordin’ to law.” 

“This outrage 
cried. 

“Prisoner at the bar, 


lawful!” the professor 


be silent!” Mel 


“Shet up!’’ Mel picked up his revolver. 
The professor quieted down, after look- 
ing at Mrs. Tobin and Annabell and get- 
ting no help. Rudolpho sat with his head 
down all the time. 
Mel went on. “IT come here tonight, 
to bring these 
they landed 
have known they was 
eut-throats and villains, but until re- 
cently my evidence hadn’t developed fer 
tough along to the point where I cared 
to make my con-victions public.” 

‘You might have told me,” his wife 
complained. 

He gave her a mighty look. ‘I deemed 
it best to work alone on the case, Mrs. 
Tobin.” 


men to justice. Ever since 


Work alone on the case Can you 
beat it? 
“Well, for land sakes, tell us about 


Spencer,” sne said. 

“Madam,” he thundered, for he had the 
whiprow on her for once, “I shall pre- 
fent my chain of evidence to this tem- 
porary jury hereby assembled together 
link by link, as I think best, and you 
ain't to sugeest other-wise.” 

She sniffed but said no more. 

He continued. “Whilst I was busy with 
the case,- these two boys stumbled onto 
Clues that tended to point toward the 
Proof that the prisoners at the bar was 
engaged and occupied in the persuit of 
the liquor business. Due to their in- 
experience, the boys eold Mr. Spudd in- 
stead of me. I ain't censorin’ ’em, seein’ 
88 how things has turned out, but I guess 


wed ve learned their lesson. Mr. Spudd 
_ to do some in-vestigatin’ on his 
wn hook afore he burdened me. with 


aaat might prove to be a mass of useless 
"aus. and he succeeded so well and 
80 fer that he was able to procure a bot- 
it 0 Soe liquor. But, not bein’ sure that 
and pained more alcohol than was lawful 
dis-sected he thought he would have it 
de et or analyzed. So he took a 
the te of it to Burlington, leavin’ 
im Mader in his room. That, Deacon 
on cane what you mistook for medi- 
am 1 the unfortunate results al- 
rd known to us all.” 
sane to my cat,” Mrs. Howes added. 
nodded. “But the public ain’t con- 


t Fates: me fact that the auto accident 
a on twixt Mr. Spudd and the 
Caused b Pepi bar was de-liberately 
Confusion. Bata prisoners, and that in the 

ice “Pema en-sued they did, with 
troduce Crethought, insert, inject and 
ttles of ilictt the defendant's car two 


and illegal liquor, to the 
assment of said defendant.” 
eat al 2 it would take too long to re- 

hat was said. When Mel had 





s 8 far as he eould without showing 








how little he knew, he asked Spencer and 
Bill to take up the story. It seems that 
Spencer found out that the booze was a 
law-breaker, but he didn’t say so at the 
time of the accident, because, for Anna- 
bell’s sake, he didn’t want people to know 
she had been taken in by a boot-legger. 
(You ought to see the look she gave him 
at that, it was worth being a ghost for.) 
So that evening he went up to the pro- 
fessor’s house to fell him in a quiet way 
that he could have his choice between 
hitting the pike before sunrise or being 
jugged. But Mr. Van der Goot couldn't 
see it that way, so he tapped Spencer on 
the head until he thought he was dead. 
Just then Honey happened in on moon- 
shine business, and the professor told 
him that if he didn’t put Spencer out of 
sight he would have him, Honey, pulled 
for running a still. Poor Honey, being 
only half witted, didn’t see that he had 
the drop on the professor. He was scared 
into a blue sweat at the thought of being 
arrested, and finally he helped them load 
Spencer into the car and they carried 
him, part of the way on foot, up to his 
place. 

Well, when Honey was alone with Spen- 
cer, he found that he wasn't dead at all, 
only stunned, so he caried him into the 
honey house, where strangers never went, 
and began to doctor him. It was that 
night that Honey’s brother had another 
crazy spell, and, being alone, got out of 
his room and fell into a tub of soft soap 
lye, where he died. Then Honey had what 
he thought was a bright idea; he put 
Spencer’s clothes on the dead man, 
slipped a bottle ot booze in his pocket to 
show he had been killed in a rum fight, 
and carried him down to the road, where 
he would be found in the morning. In 
that way he was able to take care of 
Spencer in peace, for he didn’t dare tell 
anyone that he was alive for fear of the 
professor and Rudolpho. They had sworn 
to kill him if he ever peeped about the 


matter, and prébably they would have 
done it. Then, too, it gave his brother a 
much better funeral than he could af- 


ford, which meant a great deal to Honey. 

Spencer said the old man was as good 
as a dozen nurses, watched over him day 
and night, and brought him ‘round with 
his home-made medicine as well as a 
doctor. The night that I beat it after 
seeing Spencer’s face, which I thought 
was his ghost, in the honey house window, 
Bill had gone right along and found Spen- 
cer and learned all this. While they were 
talking, Honey ran in seared seven ways 
for Sunday, because, not waiting to see 
who I was, he thought I was an officer 
who had caught him selling booze to 
Rudolpho. He begged Bill on his knees 
not to tell that Spencer was alive, but 
Spencer’s head was healing fast, he 
couldn't stay dead all his life, so some- 
thing had to be done. Bill had the grand 
idea of bringing the whole business to a 
head in a seance, and he argued so well 
that he carried it thru. Spencer was a 
good sport, and I suppose when he saw 
what a whale of a time Bill would have 
he didn’t have the heart to object. He 
entered right into it and talked Honey 
over in no time. The old man was aching 
for a chance to be good, if he could get 
loose from the professor. He was one of 
those weak fish that don’t mean any 
harm but can be driven into anything by 
a stronger willed person, so he had been 
coaxed and bullied into the moonshine 
business some time béfore by a friend of 
the’ professor. 

So when Spencer promised him that he 
would not be put in jail (and he never 
has been), he cried like a baby, then 
smashed his little still, which was in the 
honey house, and threw the pieces into 
the woods. They tried to have him come 
down to the seance, but he wouldn’t, and 
he hid out in the bushes until Mel and 
Spencer went up the next day and fixed 
things up with him. 

So that night, while I was wondering 
what had become of Bill, Spencer wrote 
a letter to his chum in Burlington, ex- 
plaining the whole business and asking 
him to telephone Mrs. Tobin and make a 
date for the Veiled Mystic. That was a 
good stunt, for it gave the professor no 
chance to back out; he either had to let 


the seance come off or lose face before 
Annabell, sill slipped the letter into the 
postoffice that night. The next day, 


while I was off by myself trying to make 
out if I was crazy or had seen a spook, 
he went up to the garret and dug up 
some togs Ma had worn in a missionary 
play at the church. After dark that 
night, Spencer came down, and he and 
Bill drove to the professor’s house in 
Spencer's flivver, he slipping into 
house after the show had begun and 
while Rudolpho was playing Thunder 
Water upstairs. That was how it all 
happened, and the only fault I could find 
with it was that I had been left out of 
the game. I was sore about that, and 
I'll get even with Bill yet, 
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Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 
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Kansas 
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by Secretary Hoo- 
ver and Senator 
Capper willbe sent 
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Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
radiocast to five million people thus defined 
superpower: 

“Superpower means interconnection of 
(electrical) systems and larger central sta- 
tions, coal and water, scattered over the 
whole union.... It implies no gigantic 
exploitation, for that is impossible under 
state regulation of rates and profits,” 

This interconnection “is in daily progress 
before our eyes.” 

But it cannot reach its full development 
or attain the remarkable economies assured 
by engineers if American initiative and en- 
terprise are hampered by what Secretary 
Hoover calls “the deadening hand of the 
government.” 

“If we nave not the capacity as a nation 
to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest,” it is Secretary Hoover’s conviction, 
‘we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on behalf of the Federal Government.” 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a 
talk which was also radiocast to five million 
people, likewise expressed his confidence in 
these regulated companies. Because of their 
record he expressed the belief “that the 
application of power to agriculture for the 
mutual benefit of the farm, electric light 
and power industry, and the nation as a 
whole, is in hands that may be trusted to 
find a mutually advantageous solution.” 

And because so many consumers of electricity 
own securities of the companies Senator Capper said 
that the electric. light and power industry “is become 
ing in an increasing degree a great community entere 
prise. This, in my opinion, is public ownership at 
its best.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


National Electric Light Association, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without charge complete copies 
of Hoover-Capper radio talks. 
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A thin sidewall, but a strong one—that 
is the problem faced by every maker of 
balloon tires. Goodyear solved that 
problem by developing Supertwist. 


This 


perior because it far o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
the breaking point of standard cord fab- 
ric, and thus affords Goodyear Tires 
extra protection against stone bruise 
and similar injury. Supertwist is used 
only by Goodyear, yet Goodyear Tires 
cost no more. 

















remarkable new cord fabric is su- 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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WAKEFIELD’S HEALING SALVE 
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“Well, I declare!” Mrs. Brown burst 
out. “And all the while we were listen- 
ing to Spencer’s voice in that first 
seance, it was only an old phonograph.” 

“Sure,” I said, wanting to show that I 
hadn’t been fooled as bad as the rest of 
them. “I'll show you how it worked.” 
And I ran upstairs to manipulate the 
machine. 

I had just got to the top of the stairs 
when I heard someone’ scream, and 
wheeling around I saw, thru the door of 
the seance room, the professor and Ru- 
dolpho standing up and _ covering the 
crowd with revolvers. You see, Rudolpho 
had somehow worked himself loose, quiet- 
ly cut the professor’s bonds and grabbed 


‘Mel's revolver from off the table. The 


professor had a gun in his pocket, as we 
had forgotten to search him. They would 
shoot to kill, and every one knew it. My 
first thought was to get help, and I ran 
along the upper hall and down the back 
stairs. As I slipped into the kitchen, 
Which was dark, I saw the two villains, 
the doors being open, slowly backing out 
of the seance room. ‘The house was so 
arranged that until they had gone down 
the hall, thru the kitchen and out the 
back door, they could keep every one 
covered. Then, it was plain, they would 
make a dash for the car outside and get 
away. 

It made me boil to think of it. I guess 
the boiling point must be just right for 
thinking, anyway, for, once in my life, 
I had a thought that was worth some- 
thing. I knew, because we had searched 
the place all over in our booze hunt, that 
just inside the kitchen door leading from 
the hall, was a trap door over the cis- 
tern. I have found out since that it was 
made that way because when the house 
was built that part was a woodshed, but 
when it was done over jnto a kitchen, 
they couldn't very well move the cistern, 
so they-put a door over it flush with the 
floor and left it. The men were backing 
down the long hall step by step, and mov- 
ing like a mouse, I found the handle in 
the trap door, which was set into it, pulled 
the door up without any nortse, and then 
stepped back with it into the darkness, 
It was a big door, about four feet square, 
for in the old days of shingle roofs they 
had to clean cisterns often and needed 
plenty of room for pails and ladders to be 
let down inside. It was heavy, but I 
managed it because I had to. 

Suffering cats! how my heart beat. 
The men were coming slowly toward me 
backwards, and in the room at the other 
end of the hall, I could see the folks sit- 
ting like statues, even Bill, knowing that 
if they made a dash someone would be 
shot dead. 

Step by step, step by step, shoulder to 
shoulder, their revolvers steady, the pro- 
fessor and Rudolpho backed down the 
hall. They reached the door not three 
feet from where I stood. It was an old- 
fashioned wide one, and step by step they 
backed thru it. They moved like a ma- 
chine, and then, like a machine, they 
plunged back and down, their revolvers 
going off in the air as they clutched them. 
There was a mighty splash when they 
hit the water, and as I banged the trap 
door down in its place, a bullet plunked 
into it. 

I don’t mind saying that I felt pretty 
good. The next second everybody rushed 
down the hall, and from what they said I 
gathered that they were rather glad I was 
on deck. There was about four feet of 
water in the cistern, and we could hear 
the men splashing around in it like mad, 
but we knew that they couldn’t get out. 

“Do you surrender?’ Mel roared in a 
big voice. 

“No,” the professor yelled back. ‘‘Come 
and get us!"’ He was no quitter; I'll say 
that for him. 

We held a council of war, and finally 
hatched a plan. Slipping a rope thru 
the handle of the trap door, we pulled it 
up, and out of the hole came half a dozen 
bullets, but we kept well out of the way 
and they only hit the ceiling. While that 
was gong on, Cash brought in a long 
piece of eaves trough from the porch roof, 
and sticking one end of it into the hole 
and the other end under the sink faucet, 
we turned on the water. It was simply a 
case of drowning them out. By jumping, 
they managed to hit the end of the 
trough, so we stuck it up on a chair and 
shot it over that way. 

For half an hour the water ran stead- 
ily, and there was not a word from be- 
low; then the professor said in his most 
dignified tone, ‘‘We surrender.” 

“Oh, you do, eh?’’ Mel answered, turn- 
ing off the water. ‘I thought mebbe you 
would.” He tossed one end of a string 
down to them. “Jest tie your guns and 
what ammunition you’ve got onto that; 
first thing.” 

They did, and we pulled up the revolvers 








——— 


with the ammunition done up in a hang. 
kerchief. Mel loaded them both, kept 
one and gave the other to Cash. Then 
he handed a heavy kitchen chair down 
thru the hole. 

“Professor,” he ordered, “step up on 


that and stick your hands out here where 


I can reach ’em. Remember, if you 
any monkey business you’re a dead man” 
The professor climbed on the chair ang 
held up his hands, which came just aboyg 
the floor. Mel tied them good and tight 
with more clothes line, and then we pulled 
the professor out. He was a sorry looking 


specimen and showed no fight at all whep ” 
Cash backed him into a corner and helg 


him there with a gun under his noge, 
Soon his man servant was beside him, 
and we tied them together with all the 
clothes line we could find on the plage 
We had them that time. 


Mel stood off and eyed them prondly, 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, nog. 
ding to us, “I thank you for helpin’ mpg 
as you have done in this emergency, Now 
and ag’in there a-rises a crisis when the 
most pro-ficient officer of the law is mp. 
able to cope with the criminal element 
he is called to face. At such a time it fg 
gratifin’, very gratifin’ indeed, to be able 
to co-operate with such an _ e-ficient 


emergency police force, as you might be | 


called. Tho I have handled this case ip 
my characteristic manner, not a little of 
my success is due to your heroic efforts, 
The rest is in the hands of judge and 
jury. Our next move is to the jail. Pris. 
oners, march!” 

A while later, Bill and I were going 
home, and as we passed the Tobin place 
we looked in the parlor window—just 
happened to look in, for the curtains 
weren’t drawn. Spencer and Annabell gat 
on the sofa, and all I have to say is that 
they were—well, busy. 

(The End) 


EIGHTY-DAY YEAR FOR FARM 
HORSE 


On the basis of an eight-hour day, the | 
horses on Illinois farms work an average 
of only about eighty days a year, or less 
than three months out of the twelve, ate 
cording to representative records kept 
last year by fourteen Champaign and 
Piatt county farmers in co-operation with. 
the college of agriculture of the Univers 
sity of Illinois. Each horse on the four: 
teen farms worked an average of slightly 
more than 719 hours during the year, @ 
an average of less than two and one-half 
hours each workday. Horses which do lit 
tle or no work to pay for their keep are 
a drain on the farm profits and should be 
gotten rid of as far as efficient farming 
will permit, it is pointed out by K. 
Myers, of the farm organization and mal 
agement department, who summarized 
the records. 

“It is true, as many farmers contend, 
that the longer horses are kept at W 
the higher the feed bill for them will bé, 
but at the same time the records show 
that the hourly rate and the net cost of 
horse labor for a crop acre decreases @ 
the amount of time the horses work in 
creases. On one farm each horse worked 
127 days during the year, at almost 6 
cents an hour, or a total cost of $4224 
crop acre. On another farm each hors 
worked only 53 days, at almost 26 cents 
an hour,*or $9.24 a crop acre. This dif- 
ference of more than $5 an acre in the 
cost of horse labor can be charged up @ 
the fewer number of hours worked by 
the horses on the latter farm. 

“While the idle horse can not be doa 
away with entirely, more efficient orga 
ization and operation of the farm will 
a great deal in cutting down the 
cost of horse labor. <A good rotation o 3 
crops, combined with livestock raising. 
which puts part of the land in pasture. 
will cut down the number of horses ne 
ed to handle the peak load of labor 
the early spring. ot 

“A big step toward saving @ wie 
time in getting to and from fields, 
thereby getting more actual work out 
each horse in a day, can be taken by 
proper arrangement of fields and 
farmstead. Poorly laid out fields 
fields of small size require more time 
field work. ‘The horse labor rate a0 
usually will be higher on brood mares, 
the value of and returns from colts be 
offset this, and the older horses may 
sold before heavy depreciation 
place.” 














WE ARE SEVEN a 
Tramp: “Pity a pore man what . 
seven little ones to feed.” ae ago 
o : 6 y e ” 
Passer-by: But we m e children.” 
astonish 
‘em ” 
ven. 


and you told me you had fiv 

Tramp: ‘Picture my 5 
next day, ma’am, when givin 
mornin’ bath, to discover I had 8¢ 
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AWAY 


prize of =—._, of one dollar will be given — week 
a the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








—_—_— 

hnaway Crabapple says: 
Besople are like motors—there 
js something wrong with them 
when they knock.” 











SS —————— 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


Contest closes December 23, so send 


your poste ard right away. 











In case of tie, a een prize will ‘be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


THE CHOICE 

The battle-scarred fire chief at the top 
of the fire ladder was having some diffi- 
quity in persuading a young woman in 
the blazing house to entrust herself to 
hisarms. Finally he burst forth with: 

“Say, young lady, you gotta come down 
this ladder with me unless you want to 
get burned up. You got no choice.” 

"Oh, but I have a choice!”’ she snapped. 
"Please send that handsome blond young 
fireman up to take me down.’’—Legion 
Weekly. 


TOO MUCH FOR IT 
A Scotchman was found dead in front 
ofa one-cent punching machine. The cor- 
oner found that death had been caused 


by over-exertion. Investigation disclosed 
@ sign reading: 

“Your penny returned if you hit hard 
enough.’ —Iox. 


A young lady not familiar with the lan- 


Buage of railroad men happened to be 
/ walking near a depot where a freight 
train was being made up. One of the 
brakemen shouted, “Jump on her when 
she comes by, run her down by the ele- 
Vator and cut her in two and bring the 
head end up to the depot.” Screaming 
“Murder” the young lady fled from the 
spot.—x, 














“A wash out on the main line.” 


GAME TO THE FINISH 





Farmer: “An’ ‘ow be Lawyer Barnes 
doin’, doctor?” 
ctor: “Poor fellow! He’s lying at 
@eath’s door.” 
Farmer: “There's grit for ’ee—at the 


oor of death 


an’ still lyin’.’”’ 


A BARGAIN HUNTER? 


Bobby: “uM: : 

the stork?” imma, did you buy me from 
mms: “Yes, dearie; why do you 
seth: “Oh, I’ve often wondered why 
oe ent pay a few more dollars and 
CK out a little boy without freckles.”’ 


IRISH, ‘NOT § SWISS 


T , 
he doctors were holding a consultation 


— oa bed of a man who was sup- 
a. A = vomiesger a diseased hip- 
Bens, “ty, elieve,”” said one of the sur- 
Bet a Som we should wait and let him 
him, © stronger before cutting into 
Before the other prospective operators 


yl reply the patient turned his head 
emarked to the nurse: “What do 
take me for—a cheese?” 





To ‘Bring sie 


cA Happy New Year ~ 


\ ’ TELL, here's the close of another year. It 

hasn’t been the best kind of a year, but 
neither has jt been the worst. And the out- 
look for the future is the best the farmers 
have seen for several years. 


In the meantime, all your farm machines have 
another season’s work to their credit. It’s time 
to check them all over, now, while you remem- 
ber just what they can do. Which machines are 
worn out?) Which ones are losing you money? 
Which methods are behind the times? 


Important changes have come to pass in 
ten years’ time as every man knows, Good 
farming has had to change along with the rest, 
to a faster, more efficient, more economical 
pace—and that has been largely a matter of 
change in farm machines. Farm machines to- 
day must save more valuable time and take the 
place of more expensive human labor. Many 
of the old, small-capacity tools, made for a time 
when labor was cheap, are wasting profit. 
Sometimes they eat up the cost of new equip- 
ment in a single season. The time for slow 
work is past. Now is the day of 10-ft. binders, 
2- and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, me- 


chanical power and motor haulage. You can’t equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(ncorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, IIL. 


beat down the price of labor but you can make 
that labor do two or three days’ work in one! 

To make money your farm must handle the 
most productive work in least time, with least 
labor. Increase your crop yield per acre. Cut 
down your labor costs. Diversify. Plow more 
furrows as you go along, cultivate more rows, 
cut wider swaths. Plant every hill full—the 
missed hills in a field have a big effect on the 
yield. Save extra pounds of butter fat by effi- 
cient cream separation. Spread manure by 
the load instead of by the forkful. Let tractor 
and engine power help you. 

Never was there a better time for the use of 
good judgment, combined with practical vis- 
ion. Put the right pieces of modern equip- 
ment on your farm, handle them well, and you 
can’t avoid a profitable year. 


The law of supply and demand is swinging 
back to the sunny side of farming. Let’s be 
ready for 1925 and ready with equipment to 
fit these new times, Nature helps him who 
helps himself—and the McCormick-Deering 
dealer is ready to show you the very latest in 
time- and labor-saving, yield-increasing farm 


SN 
THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE OF FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





Grain Binders 
Rice Binders 


Tractor Binders 


Push Binders 


Cotton Planters 
Listers 
Cultivators 
Grain Drills 


Hay Rakes 

Hay Tedders 

Side Rakes and 
Tedders 


Riding Plows 
Walking Plows 
Disk Harrows 


Ensilage Cutters Farm Wagons 
Corn Pickers 
Huskers and 


Shredders Feed Grinders 


Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 





Corn Binders 
Headers 

Reapers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Threshers 

Mowers 


Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass 
rills 

Lime Sowers 

Beet Tools 

Tractor Plows 


Hay Loaders 
Sweep Rakes 
Hay Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Corn Planters 
Corn Drills 


Peg-Tooth Harrows 

Rotary Hoes 

Dunham Culti- 
Packers 


Orchard Tools 


Spring-Tooth Harrows 


illers 


Corn Shellers 


Engines 
Tractors 


Motor Trucks 


Huskers and Silo 


Stone Burr Mills 
‘otato Planters 
Potato Diggers 
Stalk Cutters 
Cane Mills 
Binder Twine 





SOLD BY 15,000 McCORMICK-DEERING DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 





@ ALL SAMPLES 
Clover or $2 Pet Per Bu. 


= FREE 





Prices sensationally low. peony yore per poop. a ae $2.90; fake 
and a, $4.30; Sweet Clover, $3; Clover and Timoth mixed, ‘ 
Fiala Soy Beans, 2.50; Rape, $4.25. 50 pounds Sudan Grass, hy today 


for our special wholesale prices and buy your seeds now. Seed crops short-— 
Don’t delay. Have big bargains in all Field and Grass Seeds. Our seeds tested, 
guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval. Buy your seeds direct and save mon- 
ey. We can save you big money. Write for free samples, special prices and 


big field and garden seed guide 
Box 204, CLARINDA, IOWA 





A.A. BERKY SEED CO., 
Yfyy 


evou ERT 


ar 


President 





LISTEN, MEN— 


The automobile eeiisesdieaademeduet 
experts. It’s the livest business in the 
country today. I'll train you in 60 days. 
Hundreds of my graduates are holding 


Good Jobs at $200 to $400 a Month’ 


‘ou want such a dob or if you want to get into business for your- 
= and be independent, here is your chance. I’!l pay your railroad fare 
to Lincoln and give you my money-back guarantee. 


You take no chances here. Wedo not herd students through by 











pos thousands, bg take only = umahey of een -_ 
om we can rsonal attention at’s why 
this school holds bed a high: reputation with thelead- § &- J. SIAS, President, 
ing men in the phorpaiche 4 indus t’s why my Lincotn Auto & Tractor School, 
graduates are sure of pay jobs. Satisfaction or 2426 O Street, Lincoin, Neb. 
money back is sae motto, I am interested in learning to be a Motor Mechanic. Would 
FREE ;,™ e Road to Success’’ 5 like a free copy of your new book, ‘‘The Road to Success.”” 
My free book tells all about the oppor- 
pnnitics @ in this field and how we trainmen tobe © Name. 
rt Motor M Mechanics, It’s free—write for it to- 
a e J. Siaz, President, Town. 
Lincoin Auto & Tractor School alte 








2426 O Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


YU a 











heaters, 


or smo. 













on one a 


water; no heat wasted. 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE WON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Heavy galvanized fron—70 gal. ca 
wader trough oie Kooye 
at 


MICHI GAN 
‘Concrete 
STAVE 


The last word in a perman@nt ailo. 
Write for inseresting | fre free iilastrated fact- 

roving catalog a by we manu’ 
them a ~$ Ae: best known brocess-.and no’ 
fe — f 4 any gro 


Special Terms if. 
Agents wan’ 








Fmnire ai Burning 
Jank Heater 





Greatest improvement ever made in tani 
Fits ap 
no 


tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours 
erosene, No sparks, ashes 
Heating chamber entirely under 
Guaranteed. Saves 


cit 
ot to Posse: 
obo oge bealthy—fatien ‘taster on the 


FARMER ver gay 


; We che. monu- wanted in every locality. Special 
facture Portable offer to farmers willing” to oes 
Smoke Houses Heater and Water 


er to pros 
tive buyers. Write # once for 
price and specialoffer, Buy 

from factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 ".7th St., Washington, la. 











SILOS 


cagtare 


ow we nee them for L 


you order Now! 
open territory. 


ited in 


Michigan SiloCo., 2600S0. Washington St., Peoria, il 
Peorta, Wi., 


Factories at 
Ind., Mick. 
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wow “Our Readers Market. 


Look for what you need 






Sell what you wish 


RATE 8c PER WORD 
isement and esch initial or full nw 
e charge A - minimum 

accompany order 
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Te te 
wo corre and in 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
are pounted ae pert of of the adver- 


of twenty words. Remittance must 
fevertising orders, orders and ¢' 


ureday, cight 
your advert ory 


through these columns 


ris as one wor 


in copy must reach 

fore date of publi- 
nt 7a full details. This 
sales. 












ie pay ae 
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BONDS 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 





BONDS of responsible co-munities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 

WE BUY and sell tax exe mpt municipal 
bonds, government and high-grade cor- 
oration bonds. Ringheim & Co., Des 
oines. 


COMMISSION AOUSES 
WE PAY highest prices. 
and dressed poultry to Cuny & 
1134 Fulton Market, Chicago, Il. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—German Police pups, 
males, two males, eligible to 
reasonable. Litter of females, 
fourths German Police, one-fourth Eng- 
lish Shepherd; look like purebred Police, 

$12. 2. K. S. Gleason, Stratford, lowa. 
SCOTCH < Shepherd, Airedale, 
Bernard, Bull and Rat Terrier 











Ship your live 
Teets, 











two fe- 
registry, 
three- 


Collie 
Pit 


“Bt 
pups 


males $8; also trained yearling cattle and 

watch dogs, $15. Ideal Christmas gift. 

Bloemendaal Kennels. Alton, lowa 

BUY your boy or girl a full blooded Aire- 
dale puppy for Christmas Make fine 

hunters, watch dogs, stock dogs and 

Playmates; males $10, females $6. Homer 


New Sharon, 


Goodner, ; Iowa. _ 

FOR SALE—Wnite Come puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 

fing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 











pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 
FOR SALE—Pit Bull pups, three months 
old, brindle with white markings, males 
$10, females $5. C. E. Bahling, Burt, Ia, 
TEED: 
FERRETS for killing rats and other game. 
Males $4, females $4.50, pair $7.50, year- 
ling females $6 Will ship ¢. O D. In- 
structive book free. W. A. Peck, New 
London, Ohio. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA _ 
CALIFORNIA State Land Board has a 
number of desirable irrigated farms of 


20 and 40 acres in San Joaquin valley, for 
sale to bona fide farmers on 36% years’ 
time. Complete irrigation system. Price 
per acre varies according to location. Five 
per cent of purchase price payable when 
deal is made; remainder in semi-annual 
installments extending over period of 36% 
years, with 5 per cent interest annually. 
Your opportunity to acquire a farm in 
winterless California. All deciduous fruits 
profitably grown; alfalfa is a paying crop. 








_MISCELLANEOUS - 





eee OA Anan nnn 
$1,000 G 800 acre farm, 100 cattle, 2 

teams, crops, implements, hay, corn, 
ete., included, on improved road, few 
steps school, store, churches, handy R. R. 
high school town; nearly ali tillable, large 
spring-watered, wire-fenced pasture; est. 
3,000 cords wood, 500,000 feet timber; va- 


riety fruit, grapes, berries; substantial 
master’s house, porches, fireplace, pleas- 
ant outlook; barn, tenant houses. Owner 


interests; must sacrifice at 
$8,000; only $1,000 needed, Details page 151 
Big Bargain Catalog, illustrated, money- 
making farms and business chances— 
free. Strout Farm Agency, 831HD New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


___. HELP WANTED 


has other 





LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serurn. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Serum 








TWO Shetland pony colts, ten Shorthorn 

bulls, serviceable age; three gray Per- 
cheron stallions coming two.  w. PF. 
Cerwinske, , Rockford, Iowa, 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





WANTED—Man to 

Farmer in Iowa, calling on 
worth-while salary for the 
Subscription De ‘rac 
Farmer, De ‘s Moines 


LIVESTOCK — 


en oe _GUERNSEYS eee 
FOR SALE- “Five registered Guernsey 
bulls, ready for service, splendid type, 
top notch breeding from show ring win- 
ners; price $1900 and up. Ernest Mahnke, 
Vincent, lowa. 
GUERNSEY bulls: one two-year-old and 
three yearlings, all serviceable age. ' 
From high-producing dams. Registered. | 
Priced to sell. H. J. Schmidt, Cedar Falls, | 
Iowa. 


represent Wallaces’ 
farm folks; 
right man. 

Wallaces’ 





_GUERNSEYS | AND JERSEYS 


THIRTY-FIVE Guernse ys and 
milkers, springers and bred 





Jerseys; 
heifers; 
Mulcahy, 








heifer calves, $18 each. i. 2 

Colo, lowa. _ 

eecerpenaree~ HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 


heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





eee JERSEYS 

FINANCIAL Wad’s Hero 230560; T. B 
tested; Financial King, line-bred, 18 

months old; great-grandson Financial 
jeauty King, granddam register merit 

cow with over 500 pounds; first check for 


A-1 condition. Wm. D. 


Iowa, 


SHORTHORNS 


“Wallaces’ “Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm land t ‘at 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. _ It produces results. 


HORSES AND MULES WANTED 


PARADE Oe 


75 takes him in 
Scott. Princeton, 








WANTED—Horse and “mules to break. 

Good, sensible work guaranteed. $5 to 
$7.50 per head. $1 for booklet. Wm. New- 
ell, 309 Thrush Ave., Peoria, Il. 


; write, Anti-Nose 


FOR SALE—New Rippley feed cooker at 














one-half price, or will exchange for 
livestock. Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
HANDKERCHIEFS, pure linen, excep- 


tional value, low prices. Ladies $2.30, 








men’s $4 per dozen. Postpaid. Samples 

sent for 50 cents; also circular of linen 

damask tablecloths, towels, etc. Heaton 

Mfg. Co. 8725 78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
HORSE MEDICINE 

FOR SALE—Horse owners, one dose bot 

and worm capsules; for special offer 


and Bot Fly Association, 
Falls, S. D. 

PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL offer. films de- 


Your first roll of 


Sioux 














veloped, six high gloss prints and an 
enlargement from the best negative, 25c 
(silver) Peerless Photo Co., Charles 
City, Iowa. 
POULTRY FEEDS 
BUY Laying Mash and Scratch Feed 
direct from the manufacturer, Send 
for free circular. J. EK. Hall, Sac City, 
Towa ews 
TANNING ey 
WANTE bD—Tanning work. k. We tan your 
hides and make them into coats, robes, 
scarfs, rugs, ete. Guaranteed work ; Save 
money. Write for catalog. H. Willard, 


Son & South First Street, 


Marshalitown, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, orneys; 


Company, 20 
Iowa. 








Patent _ Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 

LANGSHANS 
SALE—Fine, large 
cockerels. Mrs. 
Iowa, 











Black 
Ben- 


boned, 


A. D. 


FOR 
Langshan 
son, Thurman, 














Ideal conditions for stock and poultry. 
Good schools and unsurpassed roads. 
Fruit associations market your crops, re- 
lieving you of marketing problems You 
can farm all year in California. Splendid 
opportunities here for the man of mod- 
erate means. State Board's pamphlet 
also Santa Fe illustrated folder, deserib- 
ing San Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
“MINNESOTA 
INVEST your rent payments in a Minne- 
sota farm while prices are low Sure 
Crops, advanced dairying, livestock and 
poultry raising. For free map and liter- 
ature write Oscar H. Smith. Commission- 
er of Immigration, Dept. 652, State Cap- 
itol. St. Paul, Minn. 
FINE improved 320 acre farm in Lyon 
county, Minnesota, rich black soil, de- 
sirably located; 2% miles from Marshall: 
priced at $125 per acre; terms to suit; 


might consider up to $8,000 exchange. J. 





W. Clarey, 1125 Plymouth Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. aa = - 
fARM for rent, about 200 acres under 











plow, pasture and meadow. Located in 
Red River Valley, Minnesota. For infor- 
mation write, Joseph Soucek, Dougherty, 
Towa. 7 7 
MISSOURI 
SOUTHEAST Missouri corn, alfalfa, stack 
and cotton farms, large and small. 
Paved highways. Mild climate. Attrac- 
tive prices and terms. Reece B. Gillooly, 
Charleston, Iowa 
POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 


buys 40 acres southern Missouri: 
$200; send for list. Box 22-E, 
Missouri. 


price 
Kirkwood, 





NEBRASKA 
For SALE—1.280 acre stock ranch, north- 
western Nebraska. H. Winchell, 602 
St. Clair Street, Chicago, II. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land: silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department. Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS LAND 

LAND—Crop payment or easy terms— 

Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. Free litera- 
ture. Say what state interests you. H. 

















w. has Northern Pacific Railway. 
St. Paul, 





SELL YOUR SURPLUS 





thru our classified department. 
minimum charge per issue of $1.60. 


expense, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


I enclose remittance for $ 











Have you surplus cattle, hogs, horses, sheep or poultry? 
The rate is only 8c per word with a 


a ready and effective means of disposing of your surplus at a nominal 
Mail order, ad and remittance today. 


Des Moines, 

Please start my advertisement containing.................. 
next available issue and run it............ 
..to cover cost of these insertions. 


Re eee ee ee ee ee 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


Market them 


OUR READERS’ MARKET offers 


Towa, 
words with your 
times. in Our Readers’ Market. 


PR aides os canive vccsiscavszcnseshncanaasanease 























POULTRY 
JERSEY GIANTS 


A FEW very c thoice Jersey Gi 2y Giant cocker. ; 
els. Largest of the poultry breeds | 
Noted for great size, true type and beay. 








ty. Great rustlers. Price $5 for a limiteg] 
time only. Shomont Farms, Monticello, © 
Iowa. 
a 
PUREBRED Single Comb 5 att Leghorn 
cockerels, 75 cents, $1. 50 each, 


cording to quality. A. L. Bowler, Fairfag, 


























Iowa. 
R C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels, $1 eagh 
if taken at once. Flock has farm 
range. Roy Clapsaddle, Galva, Iowa, 
Ss. C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, bred fer for 
type and laying from prize winnerg 
prices reasonable. H. R. Fouts, Ricevilig price le 
Iowa. “#® these c 
other p 
ORPINGTONS a. 
CHOICE Buff Orpington cockerels, per cen 
boned, farm raised birds, $2.50 eagh, pbove |: 
Twenty-two years breeder of Buffs. Aus and the 
gust Petersen, Farnhamville, Towa, business 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS spring « 
PUREBRED White Rock cockerels; ex. 
cellent quality, nicely developed, heavy 
boned, broad backs, farm range cockerelg ——=—— 
$3, select $5; bred from prize winners, ; 
Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. : 
CHOICE Barred Rock cockerels, Parks Park's 





strain (200-281), large 
$3 to $5, six for $16.50, 
Sisters, Gowrie, Towa. 
RBMRADLEY’S dark line direct, cockerelg, 
heavy boned, barred to the skin, $4 and? 
up; pullets $3. H. A. Ward, Monticello 
lowa. 
BUFF Rock 
color, from 
ers; $2 each. 
LARGE, dark, 
aised cockerels, $3 each; 
$f _W. S. Austin & Sons, 
RHODE 


boned, vigorous, 
guaranteed. Hauser 





















cockerels; even, 
strain of good 
D. E. Stevens, 
extra well 


light buff 

winter lay- | 
Chester, fa, 
barred, farm 
show birds, 
Dumont, Towa, Towa, 
ISLAND REDS 






























BARGAINS in R. G RR. I. Red cocker E Pigs. 
Sired from the famous Bean & Krueger hows .. 





strain. No culls; 





all good color and big 





boned fellows. $5 each while they last, ~ 
We have been winners at state record Tambs . 
Aye k meet for three years. S. L. Mealey,— 






Richland, lowa 


















Ss. G. REDS, m rang yng, healthy, 
dark red, big boned; April hatch, $2.50)" 
May hatch, $2; early pullets and yearling 
hens, $2 each; ten or more, $1.75 each” At Chic 
John Miller, Hampton, Iowa. N 
Ss. G. R. I. RED cockerels from heavy 
laying strain. Great type and colon) 
A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Towa. 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, large boned, On fow 
dark red, bred for laying and type, § Com .... 
and and $3. Chas. W: alters, Altoona, Towa, Oats... 















WHITE ROCKS ‘ 
WHITE ROCKS, Fishel strain, large, Cottonsee 
heavy-boned, vigorous cockerels, $3 ; Oil meal, 
E , 





and $5 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. Tompkin, Garrison, Iowa. 


GEESE AND DUCKS 


bran, at 
Shorts, at 



























AFRIGAN  ganders 5, Rowen drakes No. 1 tin 
2.50, ducks $2. jm ‘e «stock; ordery No. TRS 
now. H. E Reimers, Wilton Junction, Ii LS 
___MISCELLANEOUS cae 
THOROUG) Tip tip. “well | barred Plymouth - tter, at 
tock roosters; White Embden geese er see 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys; good ones Cot thy s 
Write for prices. Joseph Soucek, Dough ton, at 
erty, Iowa. mbes, at ( 







eS 
FOR SALE—White Wyandotte and Singit] 








Comb Red cockerels; $2.50 before 
cember 25. Waliace Wingar, Brandot. 4 
Iowa. _ ‘ : 









Y_ CKS_._ 
_BAB CHI 
TOLUCA chicks mean quality. 10 per 


cent safe arrival guaranteed. 

stock. Sanitary incubators; disease p 

Fifteen standard varieties, Catalog free] 
Til. 

__ 


T oluca Hatchery, Toluca, 
POULTRY REMEDIES _ 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed "mixed 
fections, including complications 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete, by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterit 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 d 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 






























res... 
10). tens 






doses, add $1 for each additional 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids, Iowa. 











MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol 8 ‘s 

nates Compound, tablet form, ™ anti 
the drinking water. An intestinal ‘oa 
septic used for the prevention of 4 
cholera, white diarrhea and other 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred ta 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids, Iowa. 


4 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE 


FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybert ; 
Direct from grower in sealed bags. Get. 
yielders, high oil, early maturity. jon | 
mination and purity guaranteed. 1 Mae 
Soybean-Seed Ass'n, John T. Smith, : 








































Tolono, Champaign County, Tilinois. 
ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure 
bushel. Hulled White Sweet. Clove 





per cent pure, $6.50 bushel. Track ? 











Sacks free. George Bowman, Come 
Kansas. 
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General Price Outlook 


price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 


AND WITH LAST YEAR 

Whe percentage columns in the following 
are worthy of the most careful 

y. The first column gives percentage 


present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 


































































































































MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
indicates a price of $13.10 per cwt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $11.06. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending Novem- 
ber 29, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year 
average for this week in November: 
Coal and coke 106 per cent, grain 114 per 
cent, livestock 100° per cent, lumber 125 
per cent, ore 79 per cent and miscella- 
neous merchandise 113 per cent. These 
figures indicate that business is pick- 
ing up. 
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k anes Dareansnye- pees Aa: af-ine Te Gnd ante tee Guin to Oldeman Pos 
3 sponding week last year. 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
Bi first thing to do in order to get the cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The avere 
: = i t age railroad workman is now getting 
kere most penetit ow oe None, Sees ae = 4 about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
eds, We the level of prices as a whole, For in- with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
ery gtance, Fisher’s wholesale price index cent of the pre-war normal. 
ole ® jg now 154 per cent of fre-war and 102 per | FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
7 gent of the same time last year. Now go — — Iowa = —* 145 = 
i 3 cent of pre-war. per cent o 
— ' gown over the list and see which products pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
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10%, BE point of the pre-war base, it will be noted — 
—- that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber and NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
= wages of city labor are above the general York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
price level. Hogs, oats, hides, cattle and railroad =~ on the — basis are 230 
1 for copper are decidedly below the general PP pak vr ghee one 
il price level. In most cases the failure of 164 per cent of pre-war normal. 
| He these commodities to advance as ae a8 | FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
other products is due to over-prot uc - ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
Note that industrial stocks are now : land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
cent above pre-war and 17 per cen tral states is abovt 125 per cent. 
; gbove last year. Both the stock market 
‘Aw ME and the money situation eaente i 
© r a > 
sl ne for the better in the The Week s Markets 
CATTLE 
el 
VEL 
eavy GENERAL PRICE LE ~ 
erelg ~ 
ners ols] fx 5|o 
to & th & a 
ao geil ge. to o 
= eet bd | rE 
uae ess £Ss 6 | 6/# 
v av oe eee — ee 
rae A%) 464% | Med. and heavy wt. beef 
J ; = - steer ,10 s. — 
and Fisher’s index number ...... 154] 102 omer aad pital up) | 
col CATTLE—At Chicago Last SUMMERS Wiacdiina kiscasals dias 10.95/12.08 he 
hui ME 180-pound fat cattel ...... 137) 99 Week before ......... (11.25|12.18/11. 
putt HE 3100-pound fat cattle 145, 101 | Good— | wes! 
Miers and cutters ........ 88} 100 Last week ...... eeeeee} 9.63/10.67| 9.57 
se OE Feeders shigincerae 120| 96 Week before ........./10.13/10.93| 9.75 
farm, Peewee eereeeeseseoes © Medium ae | ‘ , ey a 
virds, HOGS—At Chicago wast WEEK ..seeeeeeees| 7.63 6: 7.6 
owa, 134 141 _ Week before ..ceesee-| 8.00) 9.25] 7.80 
123] 130 Common— li 2 ate 
99 109 Laat Week cccccccceses! 4 5. | 5.1 
i it 142 Week before .........] 6.25| 6.50) 5.30 
: a ates = | Light weight beef steers 
| big ‘ SHEEP—At Chicago BY(1.100 lbs. down)— 
con) ean | “tone wee. | 2.25113.63112.68 
; aa aaa REDE RERE EERE zast wee eves sccoslkesee toeome.g 
aley, WOOL AND HIOES Week before .........|12.38/13.38|12.08 
. Quarter blood wool, at Boston] 211] 137 Medium and good— aa) ee 
Athy,” Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 92| 153 Last week ...+.se+e0+-| 9.22/10.19] 9.34 
2.50; _ : Week before ......+.-| 9.52/10.52| 9.38 
or. : GRAIN — an P 00| ge es 90 
each.” hi we PAE RENE o:40.0:0::.00-0'8 fs 5.63) 5.! 
kel a ee ee 191 170 Week hefore ......+--| 5-18] 6.18] 5.30 
eavy mm Oats, No. 2 white ..........| 136] 134 | Butcher cattle— | 
2010R | een. MOS TOA scisecossss| 168) JOL gg | 8.75| 9.13] 8.50 
eat, No. 1 northern ..... 148} 152 é 2ek girdeoranend -75) 9.13} 8.5 
oned, | On fowa F — Week before .........| 8.88] 9.50] 8.50 
“% telah oe 222} 193 | Cows— ite 
MIES..,...........0002. ccf 124] 137 Last week ..sssseeeees] 5.57] 5.70) 5.63 
—— Week before .........{ 5.67 ae 5.70 
MILL-FEEDS ao ¥ P a al oe 
We Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 451 85 Pe a 25] 5.18! 4. 
S WMMEON mea) at Milwauees’<| isi] 99 Week before 21222....| 4.88] 6.13] 4.18 
. Gi Bran, at Kansas City ...... { 143] 104 Canners and cutters— a “a es Pee 
Shorts, at Kansas City .... 140] 118 Last week ........ P 2.80) 2.75) 2.55 
j _— ST WOGle DOlOPO i.cc06iess $.13| 3.00] 2.63 
cod HAY Stockers and feeders— | | | 
rake GENO, 1 timothy. at Chi | 130) 87 Last week 5.95] 6.25| 6.13 
. yr, oa icago.. 3 af BOK seer esenvene 0-90} U6 mone 
a 1 alfalfa, at tanaan Cae) 133| 90 Week Deferred <.iciccee { 6.13] 6.13) 6.25 
i= a = —_ _ Cows and heifers— | y | 
ii OTHER FARM PRODUCTS TMM WOME. csecsasincd se | 3.501 3.88) 3.88 
routh ter, at Chicago ........- 117 77 Week before ........-1 3.50 3.88) 4.00 
eB) er seed, at Toledo ...... 206] 149 | HoGs 
ones. thy seed, at Chicago e 100 88 = 
ugh Cotton, at New York ..sss0% 173 : | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— re & 5) ‘sn 
meee 2t Chicago ........... 159] 129 | Last week ...... cooeee} 9.23] 9.75] 9.43 
— pandora r 
= Week before ..... ooee| 9.90| 9.45] 9.13 
De PROVISIONS—At Chicago Medium (200-250 lbs.)— | | | 
MM coic:.:..000cceccc se 150) 126 Last week sesseeeeeel 9.10] 9.40] 9.40 
j eee eeees wad ial nd Week before seonsnne ys ss anh 9.05 
— Pie wik 4.04 aves aie weve 142 1 Light (150-200 Ilbs.)— 
as 5s ansdacuscue 1 150) 162 Last week crrtessessee| 8.43 8.55] 8.73 
Yer a wurun mT Week before ......... 8.05 _ 8.50 
alti ES—At Chicago | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
pom | EMSC WEEE 350c00s0 000 7.33| 7.35] 8.08 
ME yy orc cccccccvcccccccsce 182] 172 Week before .....++-. | 7.00] 6.38] 7.80 
SMR ES 44.0 39.6.0%.560 0452 177 170 | Smooth heavy packing | | | 
— a sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
ES S68 9 ae 129 138 Last week Tene 8.73] 9.10} 9.05 
si Bee go Svackassesys ‘ Week before ......... 8.43] 8.73! 8.50 
Gm nes = Rough packing sows (200 | 1 | 
\. Jae 137] 152 Ibs. up)— | J | 
EF 0680 cc ccccccccccccees 124 136 PEO WOE. sé aicccs ccess 8.50) 8.90! 8.83 
sterin . Week before ......... 8.33) - 8.13 
q 9 13 igs (130 Ibs. down)— 
one oa ist RO WME hs ceperuene 5.88| 6.38] 6.63 
Weed :............ Week DOfOre ciiccrcces 5.63! 5.50) 6.63 
B) 0 = ss "= EEE i caeel 153 
Sedat” _— pigs— ‘ - | es 
‘ee ee ce MAGE. WEE 6526 ceeccee5) 5:86 ef 5.5 
ie eee sti Lend Week DElOPO ccccsccselessee a | 5.38 
a INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SHEEP 
fowl Pat Connciisvitis Pen 83 81 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
pt ME Copper pe mingham ..... 136 91 medium to prime— | 
plets. eaat New York ...... | 89] 109 Last week ..+.eeeee0++/14.43/15.00/14.38 
Cedar Tate Petroleum, at N. York 143) 117 Week before .......+~/13.80/14.63/13.63 
- i . | Lambs, culls and common . { | 
— heton, (f: 0. b. Wash- Last week .........+.-112.13112.38/11.75 
~ “Cl aaees 179] $5 Week before ......... 11.63|12.13|10.88 
—— 7 _ ixg (southern), Yearling wethers, medium | 
ant Yellow =. 2 com. boards.| 182) 114 a ge - allies mA ” 
j © {southern), EMBE WEEE. 6 cciscsccccce{llenellh: sa 
ee Cement” and 2B. (finish)..] 2121 100 Week before .........]10.88/11.63/10.50 
2 oo S aaa - 148 90 | Ewes, medium to choice— | 
0 ad 
Mgt» FINANCIAL Last week ......+.++..| 7.75| 7.38! 7.00 
ek clearincs Week before .........] 6.88] 7.13] 6.50 
 & de Mew Ya, yon Feeder lambs, medium to | 
: ot N : rk, mon choice— 
Hee Mme Mlerest GO ton of anc eee 210] 105 Tat week ..esseeee{13.18114.30113.88 
Me, tt New Tork day paper, Week before .........!13.20/13.80/13.38 
Smistrial stocks 0°77" . on : 7 NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
ume Stocks .. ||" '*** 117 | classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
oo : 118 " erage of prices from common to choice, 

































































. HAY 
ial 
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3 3 to 
eles 
4) 
6 |%]6 
Mixed Clover No. 1— 
LAR URGE ob 06.0 5:0 aine'es -- +++ {15.00/18.50 
Week before .........|.....|15.00/18.60 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
LAB WEG 2 ccccccccvcelecsecloceceieesoe 
SOE EDO 6 s.ccicacdvtesteeatne 23.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last week a4 canbe i «beet Oneal 
Week before .........119.50/24.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
“Last week ae eaeena 17.09| 22.50 
Week before ........./17.00}22.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week ..... seeecee 115.50/20.00 
Week before ........ -}15.50)20.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Tam WHA ,.ccsasicaes 113.50/17.00 
Week before .........{13.50/17.00 
Oat Straw— | 
SS ee --| 7.60],..../10.50 
Weel NOTOS® 0 wass-ccns | 7.50|.....| 9.50 
GRAIN 
tal 
zx | 3 
o § 
4 3 | C 
g | 4 $]a 
Ba Ss a 
a & « a 
1S) ° iS A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ..../1.25 (1.16 [1.17% 
Week before .. camels Capua Wie 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ..../1.28%4/1.15 11.15%11.15% 
Week before ..|1.18 an \1 10% 1.12% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week py el bs eae 1.111 
Week before .. scales nites eee [1.05% 
Oats— . 
Last week ....| .60 HE Y].. cc 06 54% 
Week before ..| .56 51 escve, OOM 
Barley — | 
Last week ....] .81 | .89 
Week before ..| 81%) 86 
Rye— 
TRO WEEK bc caleacs “ae 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week 41.62 {1.53 |1.59%411. 








: 53 
.{1.3346/1.46%4/1.53 [1.48 
FEEDS 


Week before 














| 


Des Moines* | 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 








Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Shorts— 
Last 





| | 
31.50] 28.75|29.00/30.00 
$5.00|27.75|27.75(30.00 


| 
week..../32.75/31.50/30. 25/36.00 

















Week before.. - -75|30,50|29.25/36.00 
Hominy Feed— | | 

Last week..../45.25]. vifeeeee 42.00 

Week before..|44.00]..... leew’ 42.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | 

Last week....{47.00]..%../44.75 

Week before. .|46.25|..... 44.75 
Cottonseed (41 "a 

per cent)— | ) 

Last week..../43.59) | { 

Week before. .[43.50 I | 
Tankage— { 1 ' 

Last week....|..... 160.00!.....160.00165.00 

Week before..|..... 160.00]..... 60.00|65.00 
Gluten— | 

DME! WHOM i shcede enews Dy utwetcae aca {39.80 

Week before..|..... ee ous ae 139.80 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
al other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE _ 











- 
b a 
‘a & 8 
? So ° 
a | 22 | Sy 
| fe ; Oe | eB 
3ritish sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week ......./$4.867 '$4.697 96.7 
Week before paimavcewt See | SG 
French franc— | | 
Last week | .193 | .0534 27.7 
Week: HOTOPE o00ccleccsee «| 0552 28.2 











LIBERTY BONDS _ 











ry 
2 - 
| 38 
| 17 a 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, cere, 
LAB WOOK icccccccscseees $100.00)$100,.27 
te OO ee Se 101.40 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, thira— 
Mat WOOK ciseccs cécocecess| 100.00) 262.20 
WEG DOIG: o5carccauaealeedsee T 101.70 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—| | 
Last week ...ccce éaeées .-, 100,00) 101,24 
Week before ......00. en clindiwewcl SOLO 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.03. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.36 per cent, 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.29 to 4.40 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $18.15, week. be- 
fore $17.44. Chicago—Last week $16.03, 
week before $15.20. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn ofl cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 











MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, 
41c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 22c; eges, 
fresh firsts, last week 53%c, week before 
49%c; ducks, last week 16c, week before 
17c; spring chickens, last week 22c, week 
before 22%4c. 


last week 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 63e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15%e, 
clover seed at Toledo $19.20, and eotton 
at New York 23.2c. Towa elevator old 
corn prices are about $1.09 shelled per 
bushel, new corn $1.03, oats 48c, wheat 
$1.43 per bushel. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in De- 
cember were 7,716,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 8,330,000 bushels for the week 
before and 5,607,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the first 
week in December were 54,000 bushels, as 
compared with 62,000 bushels the week 
before and 40,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in December were 386.000 bush- 
els, as compared with 371;000 bushels the 
week before and 1,156,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Pxports of lard the first week in De- 
cember were 14,162,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,030,000 punds the week be- 
fore and 17,931,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
17,091,000 pounds for the first week in 
December, as compared with 16,218,000 
pounds for the week before and 15,114,000 

pounds for the same week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 88 per 
cent for fat cattle, 102 per cent for sheep 
and 122 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 












































tHOGS 
| as 
a 

2%| 6 3 

a Pa 

u3| a3 | 38 

BOlms | Oe 
October 9 to 17 ...... ‘ 101] 114 94 
October 17 to 84 cciscccces 109} 113 93 
Ootober 34 to 81. ..cccccus 112} 124 85 
October 31 to Nov. 7....| 108 92 82 
November 7 to 14 ...e.. 129} 121 86 
November 14 to 21 ..... 156 99 84 
November 21 to 28 ...... 136} 120 83 
November 28 to Dee. 5 153] 116 87 
December 6 to 12 ...... 133} 127 87 
i tCATTLE 
October 9 to 17 ..cccccws 97| 104 91 
October 17 to 24 ..ccsicce 100} 107 89 
October 24 to 31 ....... aa 119; 112 92 
October 31 to Nov. 7....| 113 90 89 
November 7 to 14 98! 116 91 
November 14 to 115} 111 89 
November 21 to 94 86 91 
November 28 to 118| 104 93 
December’ 6 to 117| 1113 88 
Gotoner 0.46 Ft cisccoses 87 79 83 
Octoper 17 C0 24 voccccens 83 71 83 
October 24 to 81 ...c..- es 83 86 85 
October 31 to Nov. 7.... 68 77 86 
November 7 to 14 ...... 85 86 90 
November 14 to 21 ...... 118 98 94 
November 21 to 28 .... 55 57 94 
November 28 to Dec. 5 99 96 98 
December 6 to 12 ...... 85| 78) 102 

*LAMBS 

Octoeer 3 tO FF ce cdcaces 87 79 115 
Octoper 37 tO. 36 secicccce | 83 71; 114 
October 24 to 31 ........+ 83! 86) 110 
October 31 to Nov. 7.... 68} 77| 107 
November 7 to 14 ...... 85} 86) 113 
November 14 to 21 ...... 118} 98] 114 
November 21 to 28 ...... 55} 67] 113 
November 28 to Dee. eas 99! 96} 117 
December 5 to 12 ...... 85] 78] 122 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 


ARGENTINE FLAX CROP CUT 


The first forecast of the Argentine flax 
crop is 52,400,000 bushels, compared with 





| 58,600,000 bushels last year, according to 
cable advice received by the United States . 


Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The crop is the third largest 
since 1911-12, 

Despite the record crop of last year, @ 
minimum carry-over at the beginning of 
the new year is expected. Exports from 


January 1 to November 1, 1924, were 
about 52,500,000 bushels, and the annual 


consumption requirement, including seed, 
is estimated at around 5,000,000 bushels. 
This already accounts for practically the 
whole crop. 





1OWA BOY WINS ESSAY MEDAL 


M. M. Haines, of Iowa State College, 
was awarded the gold medal in the annual 
essay contest for agricultural college stu- 
dents, sponsored by the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club, of Chicago. Herbert C. Schae- 
fer and William E. Ogilvie, both of the 
University of Wisconsin, were second and 
third in the contest. The subject of the 
1924 essay contest was “The Trend To- 
ward a Quicker Turnover in Livestock 
Production.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 19, 















Save $10 to $20 Per Ton 


With these two wonderful new patented 
machines you can duplicate any high priced 
balanced ration mixed feed on the market and 
save half their cost. 


The Masticator Hammer Mill is the only mill that makes 
fine meal of cornstalk, corn in shuck, alfalfa, peavines, 
oats, any kind of grain or any other roughage. "Furnished 
complete with elevator, sacker and stand. Operated with 
8 H. P. engine. The Maciellan Batch Mixer makes a 
perfect mixin one minute. 
Wegive you the best 
known standard formulas 
free. Two famous feeding 
experts will help you with 
= r feeding problems, 
hether you are feeding 
dairy cows, cattle or poul- 
try you need this equip- 
ment. 
Masticator Hammer 
Mill complete $197.50 
Millalone....$150.00 
Maclellan Batch 
Mixer ....... $100.00 
They aresold on trial, 
Will save their cost many 
times—every year. Write 
for catalogue. 








Anglo-American Mill Company 
Dept. 2-W wensboro, Ky. 
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K Now the money- 
saving advantages 
of better, more economical 
, Build a Dickey 
eel Hollow Tile Silo. 
Have better silage and re- 
duce feeding costs. Once 
ay ——w Silos are up 
. you profit. 
Scientifically igned and re- 
inforced every 12 inches in 
height with heavy steel rods. 
1 Never wobble, collapse or 
blow down. o plastering 
or repair expense. 

Salt Glazed Dickey Silo 
] it} Blocks are far superior to any 
it} known eilomaterial. Acid re- 
sistive and moisture proof, 
Will not swell, shrink, crum- 
ble or crack. 

Thousands of Dickey Silos 
in use, We will send list of 
owners. Ask their opinions, 


Send For 
FREE CATALOG 


Send now for further par- 
ticulars, low factory prices 
and Catalog No.2. post- 
card will do. Write today. 
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FOR HARNESS LEATHER 
fur coats, fur auto robes, leath- 
ets, etc., when you can have your own beef 
or — — cmaed for you at a very small 
we many dollars. We tan over a million 
gounde ofhiae each year for farmers. Write to- 

or FREE Samples and Catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO., “SS 






27th Street 
NEBR. 














Iowa Crops for 1924 


The products of Iowa soil in 1924 are 
valued at $570,816,000, according to the 
report of the combined federal and state 
crop reporting services presented at the 
state agricultural convention in the house 
chamber of the Capitol building in Des 
Moines, December 10, by Charles D. Reed, 
director of the Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bureau. This is an increase of 11 per 
cent, or about $56,000,000, over the value 
of last year’s crops, and an increase of 18 
per cent, or about $85,000,000, over 1922. 

Tho the price of corn per bushel paid to 
farmers at country elevators has increased 


from 62 cents, December 1, 1923, to 93 
cents, December 1, 1924, or 50 per cent, 
the total value of the corn crop is only 5 


cent greater, due to the poorest yield 
per acre in more than a score of years. 
The yield per acre was only 28 bushels, 
and the quality so poor that it is difficult 


per 


to express in words. In arriving at the 
yield per acre, correspondents gave much 
consideration to the weight of a mea- 


sured bushel, tho it is not certain that full 
allowance for this was made. 

The last year with such a low yield was 
1901, with 26.2 bushels. The average of 
the last ten years is 39.1 bushels per acre. 
About 132,000,000 less bushels of corn are 
worth about 13,000,000 more dollars than 
in 1923. The total number of bushels pro- 
duced was 304,752,000, as compared with 
436.432.000 in 1923. When general frosts 
put a stop to the corn making business, 
September 28-30, 25 per cent of the crop 
was yet in the milk stage and only 33 
per cent was mature. A remarkably fa- 
vorable autumn converted the immature 
corn mostly into chaff, but even this was 
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Iowa State Grange in Fifty-fifth 
Annual Session 


The fifty-fifth annual session of the 
Iowa State Grange, held at Grinnell, De- 
cember 9 to 12, inclusive, was one of the 


best sessions in years as regards interest 
only 
meeting 


serious draw- 
was the con- 
ds, which kept 
Jasper 






























—~seemifl 
of legislation, for he 
has not. The commercial group hag m 
ceived more favoritism than any othe 
class. However, we must apply soung 
business principles to farming and 
economic organization and efficiency, g 
legislation is of no value. In the past 
the underlying motive of the farmer hag 
been to increase production. ‘The farmer. 
of today has increased production 14 per 
cent, and he is now individually prodyg 
ing twelve times the food produced by the 
farmer of 1824. This philosophy unaided 
has not made prosperity.”’ 


has had his share 





SWINE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION WW 
GOOD SHAPE 


of the National Swine Grow. 
Association are in the best con 
according 
to the statements of officials at the an’ 
nual meeting held at Chicago during the 
International. The treasury now shows’ 
a cash balance of more than $5,000, Of 
ficials of the association and breeders whe 
attended the meeting expressed the belle 
that business conditions in the hog ip 
dustry are soon to improve. 

EK. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind., was 
elected president of the association for 
1925. J. M. Dowell, Seymour, IIL, wat 

made vice-president. Miss Golda Fossett 
and George M. Cantrall, both of Chicago, 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer, | 
respectively. 

Directors elected were as _ follows 
Chester Whites, James R. Moore, Rocher 
ter, Ind.; Spotted Poland Chinas, Fred i 
Obenchain, Indianapolis, Ind.; Duroe Jer 
seys, J. R. Pfander, Peoria, IIl.; Poland} 
Chinas, C. G. McCahan, Muncie, Ind) 
Hampshires, Frank F. Silver, Cantril) 
Iowa; Tamworths, J. M. Dowell; Berk 
shires, E. M. Christen, Springfield, Mj 
press, James M. Downing, Chicago; hog 
feeders, Depew Head, Marion, Ohio; De 
partment of Agriculture, E. Z. Russel 
agricultural extension, James R. Wile) 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Finances 
ers’ 
dition reported 
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for some time, 
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better than the usual sour and soggy | it would have been if the roads had been 
frosted corn that can not be harvested or in good shape. 
stored. But hogs do not fatten on chaff, The fraternal work of the Grange was 
so hundreds of thousands of shotes have emphasized and work in all six degrees 
gone to market half finished for lack of was conferred upon a large class of can- 
feed in the last few weeks, and more hun- didates by degree teams from different 
dreds of thousands will go soon, so that Granges. Among the important resolu- 
by next summer a shortage of market tions adopted were: 
hogs seems probable. 1. “To use our best efforts to defeat 
1OWA CROPS, 1924—DECEMBER 1 ESTIMATE* 
.) 2 i | E 5 
2 2 22 | € Sy r 
CROP » & | a hag | om es | Me 
vo Lr] ao i no I 
bon id Lo vo On e 
os | - oS > & @ ° 
~~ bes. es eS q |0a e 
is ee ha ce hha wees ab Soe om 10,884| 28.0 bus.| 304,752 -93 $26.04) $283, 119, 000 
SRI ea chs EME wisp py biulaiet 5,774| 43.0 bus.| 248,282!  .45| 19.35} 111,727,000 
PUREE MUMBRG! 5 siuisc0 6's on y's 396) 20.4 bus. 8,078} 1.27] 25.91] 10,25 9° 000 
ere | 32] 17.2 bus. 550) 1.22 20.981 671,000 
SESS a ere ere gs 31.4 bus. 4,710} .70) 21.98[ 3,297,000 
ESSA SE TE er pe anerag ence or! 18. bus. 864) 1.02] 18.36 881,000 
a ee | 11 bus. 94) 2.2 26.6 213,000 
Timothy seed ......... 4. bus. 25 3,790,000 
OS OS eerie reat eee bus.| 4¢ 732,000 
Potatoes . ........ bus. | 5,909,000 
Hay (tame) ...... 3; tons] 64,797,000 
RW IEWMIAY: sic ccds sve senasoaws tons| 3,936,000 
Alfalfai Pee eT Se) ee eee ee 5 tons 11,156,000 
Pasture and Orasing ...... 02.6) BOBS cc cicccccsss eee 61,284,000 
Ensilaget ............ acai tons] 14,510,000 
Sweet corn (commerciz ul ‘crop) tons 828,000 
SNOD. fA bnbGka saxkwauae tens | Ibs. 951,000 
Buckwheat (estimated) ...... | bus.| 122,000 
Fruit crop (estimated) ....... errs SP Per errr res See 9,000,000 
Garden truck (estimated) ....)ooccccslessecsvvsvece ey err 5,750,000 
Miscellaneous (estimated) 3,250,000 
Total value, not including livestock products, for the year 1924. sonia 1$570,816,000 
| | 515,197,000 
1922......| 485,666,000 
*Subject to revision when census figures become available. 
*Alfalfa included in ‘‘Tame hay” and excluded from grand totals. 
tEnsialge included in ‘‘Corn” and excluded from grand totals. 











The short corn crop was due to low tem- 
peratures thruout the season. The cold, 
dry May gave corn a slow and uneven 
start, and frost a week earlier than usual) 
shortened the growing season, It was 
equivalent to moving Iowa northward 
several degrees in latitude. Kansas corn, 
which usually suffers from heat, was ben- 


efited by this theoretical excursion § to 
northern summer resorts. With all the 
gloom, Iowa will probably produce slightly 
more corn than Illinois, its nearest com- 
petitor. 

On December 1, 85 per cent of the husk- 
ing was done, as compared with 8&9 per 
cent last year, and an average of 84 per 
cent. In 1917, which was the last pre- 
ceding yvear of bad corn, only 57 per cent 
had been husked and the work continued 
till the following April, for the field was 
the safest place to store it. The practice 
of hogging and grazing corn increased to 
2.7 per cent of the crop this year. In 
spite of the large amount of moisture in 
the corn at the beginning of October, it 
dried rapidly, so that the new corn re- 
ceived at country elevators during the 
last week of November contained only 20.3 


per cent, as compared with 20 
last year. 

In oats, as in corn, Iowa leads the na- 
tion, with a total production of 248,282,000 
bushels, worth $111,727,000, which is an 
increase in value of 45 per cent over 1923. 
The cool season was favorable for oats, 


per cent 
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Wanted POP CORN 


Dwarf or Jap Hulless Pop Cora 

We are in the market for quantities of  aoat | 
pop corn. What have you for sale? W Write todays 
send sample and tell us how much you 
and we will quote you prices. 

We also want to contract acreage for onl 
and want the name of prospective groweré 
corm, Are you interested? Write today—Now 


WISCONSIN POP CORN CO., Waterloo, Wi 
——— 


SEEDS, NURSERY STOCK and BAT 


CHICKS OF ALL KINDS 

Seed corn germinates 96%, six kinds a. 4 
994% pure $14 bu. Grapcs 86-100." Apple trees Ca 
Strawberries #3-1000. Baby chicks $14-100. Savé 
fifth by ordering NOW. Wonderful premiuma ta 
early orders. JAMES WI LTSE, Kale, = 


GLADIOLUS—The Beauty Flow# 


300 varieties to choose from. Briltens a 
hardy stock. 100 of Kunderd Ru ac rail 
Dept. 
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PROGRESSIVES CONTROL ANGUS 
MEETING 


The “progressive” faction of the Amer- 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Associa- 

n had a decisive majority of votes and 

xies at the annual meeting of the as- 
gociation on December 3, at Chicago, and 
the meeting was controlled by this group, 
which is seeking to install a representa- 
tive delegate form of government for the 
association and wishes a change of ad- 
ministration in the organization. The 
Jegal tangle which developed from last 
year’s meeting is still unsettled, however, 
and the 1924 meeting was held with the 
ynderstanding that all actions of the 
meeting would be subject to the confirm- 
ation or rejection of the superior court 
of Cook coutny, Illinois. 

The charter of the association was 
amended at the meeting in order to pro- 
yide for the change from the proxy to the 
delegate form of government. Other 
changes were made, including the addi- 
tion of six new directors to the board. 
The action taken by the “progressives” 
was essentially the same as that taken 
t the 1923 meeting, which was later fore- 
stalled by legal action on the part of the 
minority faction. 

s, C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla., was elect- 
ed president of the association for the 
new year. The three men elected to suc- 
ceed the retiring directors were H. O. 
Harrison, San Francisco, Yalif. ; 
Ryan, Irwin, Iowa, and J. Philip R. Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The six new directors in- 
dude Frank Hayden, New York; E. B. 
Laflin, Nebraska; Kenneth McGregor, 
North Dakota; F. B. Turnbull, Ohio; A. 
B. Sawyer, Jr., Kentucky, and E. F. 
Caldwell, Missouri. 

Pesolutions were passed urging the 
president and directors to take all pos- 
sible steps to free the association from 
litigation, so that the affairs of the breed 
may proceed unhampered. 


SHORTHORN BREEDERS MEET 

Registrations and transfers of purebred 
Shorthorn cattle in 1924 were slightly be- 
low those of 1923, but the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association never- 
theless had a good year, according to re- 
ports of officials given at the annual din- 
fer and meeting of the association, held 
at Chicago during International week. 
The income of the association during the 
past year exceeded $207,000, of which 
$74,668 was expended for prizes. H. BE. 
Tener, Washingtonville, N. Y., was named 
president of the association, and IF. FE. 
Jackson, Hurley, S. D., was elected vice- 
President. P. K. Groves, Chicago, IIl., 
Was re-elected secretary and C. D. Bel- 
lows, Maryville, Mo., was named to suc- 
ced himself as treasurer. Directors 
@ected included <A. C. Shallenberger, 
Alma, Neb.; F. &. Jackson, Hurley, S. D.; 
John R. Tomson, Dover, Kan., and Harry 
Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa. 


PERCHERON BREEDERS HAVE GOOD 
YEAR s 

New members admitted to the Perch- 
éron Society of America during the past 
year numbered 298, according to the sec- 
retary’s report, delivered at the recent 
annual meeting of the society. The total 
Membership of the society is now 12.647. 
During the year 3,756 animals were reg- 
istered, of which 2,574 were mares and 
1,182 were stallions. Transfers during 
the same time included 5,096, of which 
2,908 were mares and 2,188 were stallions. 
The officers were all re-elected and are 
48 follows: President, E. B. White, Lees- 
burg, Va.; vice-president, W. H. Butler, 
Sandusky, Ohio; secretary, Ellis McFar- 
land, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIL; 
treasurer, C. N. Stanton. The retiring 
directors were also re-elected, including 

8. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill; E. Nico- 
demus, Waynesboro, Pa.; O. H. Pollock, 


Delaware, Ohio, and R. W. Hoit, Beacon, 
lowa, 


IOWA MAN ELECTED BY BELGIAN 
BREEDERS 

ares Holbert, Greeley, Iowa, was elect- 
peetent of the American Association 
aeercers and Breeders of Pelgian 
eee at the annual meeting of the as- 
evn held at Chicago during the In- 
setae Jacob De Gus, Alicia, Mich., 
oy gy vice-president, and J. D. Con- 
da Wabash, Ind., was re-elected 
ee pees eneurer. Eli Sprunger, Sagi- 
- ich., and Harry Stamp, Roachdale, 
ald ’ re-elected directors, and Earl 
Agore napolis, Minn., and Prof. D. 

. 8, Columbus, Ohio, were elected to 
he’ themselves on the executive com- 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
ELECTs 
Pendleton, Ind., was cho- 
of the Milking Shorthorn 
{ annual meeting, held dur- 
ng the International. Donald Woodward, 
ae’? . ¥,, was named vice-president, 
ie, A. Cook, Independence, Iowa, 
teeters cccted Secretary-treasurer. Di- 
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Portland, Ore.; Lewis McMartin, Clare- 
mont, Minn.; R. A. Hurt, Jackson, Tenn.; 
S. J. Macy, Avon, N. Y.; Dr. A. F. Rob- 
inson, Delavan, Wis.; Earl Bruington, 
Cameron, Ill.; C. B. McLain, Wauseon, 
Ohio; George Fuller, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Frank Holland, Milton, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRE RECORD ON GOOD BASIS 


Reports of officers at the annual meet- 
ing of the Hampshire Swine Record Asso- 
ciation showed that the association is 
now on a paying basis for the first time 
in its history. Financial affairs of the as- 
sociation are now completely untangled 
and are on a sound basis. A committee 
composed of John W. Wuichet, Columbus, 
Ohio, and T. A. Flenner, Ashmore, IL, 
was named with instructions to make 
plans for a register of merit for brocd 
sows. Depew Head, Marion, Ohio, was 
re-elected president of the association. 
Other officers chosen were T. A. Flenner, 
Ashmore, Ill., vice-president; L. T. Bunn, 
Peoria, Ill., secretary, and Miss Mada- 
lynne Hinegardner, Peoria, Ill., treasurer. 
Three retiring directors were re-elected, 
as follows: Seth T. Hadley, Hadley, Ind.; 
Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Iowa, and T. 
A. Flenner. 

Representatives from twelve state en- 
rollment boards attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Stallion Registration Boards, held at Chi- 
cago during International week. Officers 
elected for 1925 were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, Manhattan, 
Kan.; first vice-president, Prof. E. A. 
Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo.; second vice- 
president, Prof. W. lL. Blizzard, Stillwater, 
Okla.; third vice-president, Dr. A. S. Alex- 
ander, Madison, Wis.; secretary-treasur- 
er, R. B. Cooley, Lafayette, Ind. 


At a dinner held at Chicago during In- 
ternational week, Shropshire breeders cel- 
ebrated the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Shropshire Reg- 
istry Association. Two hundred members 
attended. Thomas A. Buttar, Corston, 
Scotland, who judged the Shropshire 
classes at the recent International, was 
the guest of honor and was made an hon- 
orary member of the association. George 
McKerrow, Pewaukee, Wis., was elected 
president of the association. 


With Our Advertisers 


SHORTHORN BULLS OFFERED 

Mr. J. L. Reece, of New Providence, 
Iowa, proprietor of the old established 
3rookside herd of Scotch Shorthorns, has 
a half dozen young bulls now ready for 
service that he is quoting very atractive 
prices on. The writer had the privilege 
of inspecting these bulls recently, and can 
say that they possess a degree of quality 
not common among Shorthorn bulls. This 
is no more than one would expect from 
a herd that has been carried on so sys- 
tematically for the past twenty-five 
years. Here is a herd that one can see 
the results of the proprietor’s aims and 
ambitions. The pedigrees on the ma- 
ternal side of many of the bulls offered 
and six, and even seven, gen- 
and bred by Mr. Reece. 
who has really builded 
He is a man who 
and appreciated good sires, and 
were permitted to enter the herd 
unless they were high class. The result 
is but natural to see such bulls as he is 
now offering. To think of procuring such 
bloodlines and individuality at a lower 
price than Mr. Reece is asking would be 
absurd. Don’t overlook this opportunity 
if needing a bull. His ecard may be found 





owned 
Here is a man 
knew 
none 


| elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 


tice, 


INTENSE COLONEL BOARS 


Duroc Jersey boar buyers would do well 
to lay in a son of Intense Colonel, owned 
by Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa. In- 
tense Colonel is one of the biggest draw- 
ing cards in northwestern Iowa. He was 
the big attraction in junior yearlings at 
Sioux City last September. He won first 
prize wherever shown. And, by the way, 
watch for the announcement of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ bred sow sale next month. A lot 
of people are going to want a sow bred 
to Intense Colonel.—Advertising Notice. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Those not supplied with a boar of their 
own liking will do well to write or call on 
Mr. F. H. Schmadeke, of Clarksville, Ia. 
He has the largest number of good boars 
that we know of at this writing. Don’t 
overlook the fact that next year’s pork 


| crop will sell for real money. High prices 


help no one who hasn't hogs to sell. Now 
is the time to prepare for prosperity. Mr. 
Schmadeke has the goods that will help 
you. See his card elsewhere in this issue. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


When you can buy a good Shorthorn 
bull at a price where he pays for him- 
self in less time than ever before, as you 
can today, why not inspect the fine lot 
being offered by Held Bros., at Hinton, 
Iowa? They maintain one of the largest 
and most select herds in the state, which 
is responsible for the good assortment of 
young bulls now being offered. They will 
be glad to tell you all about them. Note 
eg card in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice, 





TAMWORTHS 





Rose Hill Larry, superior son of the grand c 
Eo daughters of 


ighway, 9 miles northwest of Des Moines, 


| TAMWORTH GILTS FOR SALE—OPEN AND BRED 


Fall and spring gilts of most approved be and breeding, 
ampion Rose 
nol! David—a great cross, come and see. Farm i mile west of Johnson Station oa 


and from large uniformly good litters. Sire: 
i_Anchor. The dams are exceptionally ag 
J. NEW re 


LIN, KR. F. D., GRIMES, IOWA. 


KRUG SEED CORN FOR SALE“@)] 





POLAND-CHINAS 


TAMWORTHS 





OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Choice immuned boars, weighing 228 or better, 835. 
Two tops at $40.00. Sires: Oak Glen Diamond by the 
champien Diamond and Progressive by The 
Democrat. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Aultfathers’ “Double Deckers” 


Oldest herd in the state. Choice serviceable bulls, 
yearling heifers and cows for sale. Federal accredit- 
ed. 30 POLAND CHINA BOARS that are hard to 
beat. Cholera immuned. Young Percheron mares, 
3. H. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Minn. 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sixty-two head of boars on hand for fall trade. 24 
years selling on mall orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sires: Criterio, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Reliable 
Pathfinder. Come or write. 


M. P. HANCHER, 


Silverview Farm Polands 


Herd headed by Pleasant Hill Giant Jr. 
Top fall boars by Trallmaker; reali herd boars. Large 
crop of both fall and spring farrow. Best of breeding 
and pigs tomatch. Gee. Laposky, Cherokee, la. 


POLAND CHINA 


Fall Boars sired by a son of JOWA TIMM and 
a son of CRITERION. Well grown and priced to 
sell. Guaranteed to please. 
Koy EK. Burkey, 


MATADOR 


A few choice Poland boars by Matador, In 
Memorium and Black Pepper, priced for 
immediate sale. Johnson Bros., Leslie, la. 








ROLFE, IOWA 








Walnut, lowa 





YOUNGBLOOD POLANDS 


Fall and spring boars of Orange and Clansman 
breeding. Big growthy fellows ready for service. 
Also a good yearling son of Advertisers Model. Priced 
where they will move. Guaranteed. 

M.C, YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


ener 
SPOTTED POLANDS Nine spring boars 

for sale at private 
treaty, priced $30 to "$45. Bome of these are the best 
we keptthia year. Sires: poe. Pathfinder, Pathfin- 
der’s Perfection, Harvester'’s Boy, Pathfinder’s Giant 
2d and others. Their dams are our best sows. Write 
orcome. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia, 


Breeders Attention! 


SPECIAL FOR FALL SALES 
Catalogs and bills furnished and sale made for 850. 
est of reference. H. A. DUNLAP, Live 
Steck Auctioncer, Williamsburg, Lowa. 











The Royal Sportsman 


Spotted boars and gilts by him for sale. We can 
also furnish trios of fall pige not related. Every- 
thing immune and priced to sell. 
W. H. HAILEY & SON, 


Ellaton, la. 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


Fall yearlings and spring 
Best blood linea. Writ 
T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 


boars. 
e& 


HAMPSHIKRES 


Sander’s Hampshires 
Won sixteen ribbons including both grand cham- 
plonships at Des Moines 1924, and 18 at Sioux City. 


A real bunch of spring and fall boara sired by and 
closely related to our prize winners. 


J. M. Sanders, Hartley, la. 


HAMPSHIRE SPRING BOARS 
At farmers prices; good ones. Also bred gilts worth 
the money, and fall pigs at $12.50 each. Can furnish 
pairs or trios not related. $36 for trio. More for 
your money our ambition. 
J. B. BAUER, 


Hampshire Boars 
60 head of fali and spring boars of popular bloodlines. 
Well grown and good belts. Guaranteed to please and 
priced sell. MH. K.Taylor, Dallas Center,ia. 


Hartley, lowa 








YALL and spring Hampshire boars of the best. 
bloodlines and quality.—WIll also sell two big 
herd boars. ©. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


eee eer 


INTENSE COL. WINS 


The outstanding feature in Junior yearlings at 
Sioux City this year was Emtenmse Col., @n casy 
winner of first place. He is no doubt greatest Colonel 
boar in N. W. Sons of his should interest you. 

K. J. EDWARDS, Alta, lowa 


DUROC BOARS THAT EXCEL 


Fifty of fal! and spring farrow. 2 yr. yearlings. No 
herd produces more big, rugged, real honest-to- 
goodness he-boars than this one. Drop in and see us. 
You will like our prices too. Farm between Kiron 
and Odebolt. 8B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, lowa. 








CHESTER WHITES 

1H KESTER WHITES. Real Herd Boar Pros- 

/ pects. Best we have ever raised. Bone. size and 
stretch. Allimmuned. March and April farrow, 8 to 
17 pigs. Fed for the future. Price, 175 lbs. $25.00; 200 
Ibe. 827.50; 225 Ibs. $30.00; 250 Ibs. $32.50, Pedigreed. 
We guarantee to please. Blood from six different 
sires represented, no better breeding In U. 8. Orders 
promptly filled from this ad. If your money looks 
better than the boar we ship, send him back, we re- 
fund the money. F. H, S8chmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
STALLIONS 


Prize winners at the Iowa State Fair. Oxford, Hamp- 
abire and Shropshire bred ewes. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
fowa State College Ames, Iowa 











| cow, sent on request. 
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Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion -ewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oakes Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, RK. 9, Iowa City, Lowa. 


Spring Brook Tamworths 


We now offer fall »igs of either sex. Can also fur- 
nish trios unrelated. These pigs are priced right 
and guaranteed to please. 
FRED J. FILLMAN, 





Dexter, Iowa 





B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 

Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the hundred, 

None better. Circulars of win- 

ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illincis 





YORKSHIRES 


Spring boars and gilts $20 
Large Yorkshire to $25 each. SSummer and 
fall pige 67.50 to $15. Wm. Zahs Jr., Riverside, Iowa. 








SHORTHOKNS. 


Good Shorthorn Calves 
Wanted 


By feeders. Use a good Shorthorn bull. We can get 
you a good market for the calves. 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, lil. 











Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


ELM LAWN FARM 


Offers young Scotch Shorthorn bulls of real merit. 

Also a half dozen heitfers—foundation material. 

Mostly sired by Gatnford Royalist, sire of our juntor 

champion heifer at Des Moines, 19%. Let us mail 

you list of our winnings. Herd not large but of fine 
quality. Address 


L.C, OLOFF, Ireton, la. 
Brookside Quality Shorthorns 


Young Scotch bulls far above the average. Six 
real outstanding. All the get of Village Dale, a 
Maxwalton Renoun—Villager—Sultan bull. Better 
bulls cannot be produced at lower prices than we ask. 
J.-L KECK, New Providence, lowa 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 

Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, la, 




















POLLED SHOKTHORNS 


een men 


Polled Shorthorns 


A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (reds and 
roens) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. 
Scotch and American families, 
8S. B. HUDSON & SON, Mnoxvilile, la. 





HOLST EINS. 
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Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Bire: Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also epare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress, 
Ed. Kensink, Sioux Co., 





Hospers, ia. 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
7. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Beas 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome, 








JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high in price, 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


AUCTION EEKS 











AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bend me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrfves. 




















BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 
Learn athome. Al! graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers Sehoel of Experience, 
222 Whitaker Bldg. Davenpert, iowa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Li 
— ive Stock Auctioneer 














LIVE STOCK 
o@a AUCTIONEER 


H.L. HULL, Auetieneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


J. B. ROBINSO 


all breeds. 














Auctioneer. Live. 
9 stock sales conducted in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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' Ina“Ball-Band’ Arctic 


You Can See Some of the 
Reasons for More DaysWear 


Old Man Winter is a bully. He gets outside your windows and dares you to come 
outdoors. And when you venture out, Winter doesn’t run away. He attacks. il 


a prngrer me 


oo CAE temp ey tures 


He blocks your path with snow. He puts ice beneath your soles and blows a 
freezing blast at your ankles. 


-.. He uses every weapon from a slip and fall to a frozen toe. His little guns cause 
' discomfort and pain. His big guns are colds and pr De ~onia. itl lH! 


a pt 
Heis tough. Oneof his tricks is to wear out and destic, Ona krij er but thestrongest. 


of 
. . i / 
When you walk out to meet Winter on his own ground, go w.” _ nod. 


Your father before you doubtless wore “‘Ball-Band”’ Boots or Arctics when he fought 
his way tobarnand field and town; andthesamehigh quality, thesame protection against 
cold and snow and hard wear is built in the ‘‘Ball-Band” Arctics you can buy today. 


Examine a “Ball-Band” 4-Buckle Arctic 


Take it up to the window. Put your hands in it. Feel the smooth woolen 
lining—not a wrinkle or a loose spot in it—the rubber and the lining are 
one—they cannot be separated. 


RENAN NE CE wh be 
oem Paine A cai apse anh bineeon 


Nowlookatthetongueor gusset that comes up over the instep and protects 
the front doubly. It is not a separate thing like the tongue in your shoes 


: < a a ai gaia 
but it folds, leaving no crack, crevice or seam for the water to get in. 


The strong heavy sole will attract your attention. See how neatly it is Four Buckle Excluder Arctic 


joined to the upper without a seam. You know it will never break away. 
The thickness, toughness and flexibility of the sole assure you of long wear. 


See the reinforcement at every bend and wher- 
ever the strains come. No wonder ‘‘Ball-Band” 
Arctics wear so lofg. 


Every “Ball-Band” Arctic passes 
through 33 skilled hands 


You realize when you examine one of these arctics 


what skill is required to put together the many pat- Lo ok f or the : Ey, 


: tern pieces of rubber and cloth that make an article 

—_ of footwear so warm and so durable. a4 E D ES A LL i % 

One Buckle Arctic Each of the 33 workmen does his work by handand | f 4 
he is expert at his particular part of the work. @g 


Over ten million men and women are careful to look 
for the Red Ball—the ‘‘Ball-Band” Trade Mark, 
for they know that it means comfort, warmth and 
More Days Wear. 





We make nothing but footwear and we know how 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CoO. 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


‘BALL@BAND’ 


Look for the Red Ball. It is on every pat 


natin of “Ball-Band” Rubber and Woolen Foo 
u €& ir 0) oO & rt wear. If your dealer does not ‘nt ‘ 
Boys’ Rolled Edge Ball-Band” write for dealer’sname andtig 


free booklet ‘More Days Wear.” It neat 


i kinds of Boots, Arctics, Light Rite 
Beko Slipper eg Work ‘iin. Sport “shoes, # 
Boots and Socks— something fos OW 

member of the family. . 
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